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TAPE  NUMBER:  IV,  SIDE  I 
APRIL  11,  1997 

GUERARD:   Well,  Margaret,  we've  got  you  back  in  England 
after  Turkey,  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  [School]  is  beginning 
to  grow  rapidly. 

HILLS:   'Tis,  indeed.   Yes.   Not  a  great  deal  happened.   I 
mean,  one  looks  for  incident  to  try  and  pin  down  this  year 
from  that  year  from  the  next  year,  but  from  1951  until 
about  1954 --apart  from  just  some  slight  changes  in  faculty 
and  the  standard  of  the  students  we  were  choosing  going 
up- -not  a  lot  of  moment  happened.  My   life  went  on  very 
much  the  same,  apart  from  having  to  cook  for  a  husband  and 
run  a  house,  which  was  a  little  more  difficult.   And  we 
moved  and  lived  further  out  of  London  than  where  I'd  lived 
before,  halfway  between  his  job  and  mine.   It  was  a  fairly 
stable   time. 

We  were  still  doing  summer  schools  for  teachers  from 
all  over  the  world  every  summer,  which  was  a  lovely 
challenge,  actually.   It  happened  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.   The  school  year  in  England  ends  about  the  last  week 
in  July,  and  we  had  the  [International]  Summer  School  for 
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Teachers  following  immediately  after  that.   And,  because 
the  demonstrations   for  those  teachers  were  done  by  the 
students  in  the  school,  there  was  a  lot  of  competition 
amongst  the  students  to  be  good   enough  to  be  chosen   as 
demonstrators,  and  I  think  that  was  an  enormous  incentive 
for  them. 
GUERARD:   I  bet . 

HILLS:   In  each  class,  as  we  took  two  or  three  from  each 
class  to  demonstrate  the  various  technical  things. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  what  an  opportunity  to  be  seen  by  these 
teachers  from  all  over! 

HILLS:   Exactly.   And,  of  course,  the  ones  that  were 
chosen  got  a  lot  of  extra  coaching   in  the  [Sadler's  Wells 
School]  Syllabus  so  that  they  would  perform  it  perfectly. 
And  they  were  going  to  be  performing  in  front  of  teachers 
from  all  over  the  world,  the  entire  faculty  of  the  school. 
Dame  Ninette  de  Valois,  herself --she  wasn't  Dame  then,  but 
she  became  one  sometime  around  about  that  time- -and 
soloists  from  the  company  who  would  drop  by  to  watch.   So 
they  felt  themselves  under  an  enormous   pressure.   And  of 
course,  we  as  the  faculty  did,  because  we  wanted  them  to 
be  very  good  too,  you  know. 
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GUERARD:   Sure! 

HILLS:   So  we  rehearsed  them  like  anything.   I  also,  each 
year,  did  a  dissection  of  the  corps   de  ballet   work  and 
some  solos  from  various  ballets,  which  I  had  to  write  out 
and  get  printed  up  with  all  the  floor  patterns  and 
everything  else  so  the  teachers  could  understand  them  and 
rehearse . 

In  the  case  of  Swan   Lake,    I  did  a  small   version.   The 
company  uses  thirty-two  dancers  and  I  did  a  version  with 
eighteen,  because  we  didn't  think  most  schools  would  have 
thirty-two  students  good  enough  to  put  on  a  Swan  Lake   or 
anything  like  it.   And  I  did  [Les]    Sylphides   and  we  did 
solos  from  Coppelia   and  we  did  the  Dance   of    the  Hours   from 
Coppelia.      That  took  a  long  time,  for  the  teachers  to 
write  it  all  down.   They'd  say,  "What  do  you  do  with  your 
left  arm  on  measure  seven  in  so  and  so?"   And  I  had  to 
have  it  all  clearly  in  my  mind. 

We  didn't  write  it--  We  wrote  out  the  patterns   for 
them,  but  we  didn't  write  out  the  steps   for  them  because 
everybody  has  their  own  terminology  and  their  own  way  of 
understanding,  and  we  didn't  think  they'd  probably 
understand,  necessarily  correctly,  what  we  wrote  down.   I 
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had  it  written  down  for  me  so  that  J  knew,  but  they  wrote 

it  in  their  own  words.   And,  of  course,  you  always  get 

somebody  who  is  very   slow  at  picking  it  up  and  yet  very 

pernickety  about  getting  it  right. 

GUERARD:   Well,  they  were  leaving- - 

HILLS:   Yes. 

GUERARD:   So  they  wouldn't  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ask 

you  again. 

HILLS:   Never  an  opp [ortunity] -  -  No.   And,  of  course,  this 

in  the  days  before   videotape,  before   Benesh  Notation  was 

known  to  anybody  and  most  people  didn't  know  Labanotation, 

either.   So  they  did   need  to  know.   We  understood  this. 

But,  you  can  get  tired.   [laughs]   Very  tired. 

I'd  look  at  the  poor  students  and  say,  "Do  sit  down 
while  they're  writing."   They'd  be  standing  there  with 
their  arms  crossed  for  hours.      Then  I  got  wise  to  it  and 
had  two  or  three  of  them  standing  in  the  position  while 
the  others  sat  down  and  alternated  them  a  little  bit. 
But,  you  know,  you  actually  get  very  fatigued   standing  in 
a  position  for  a  long  time.   It's  like  being  a  model  for  a 
painter.   You  can  only  do  it  for  so  long. 
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But  they  were  very   rewarding.   The  teachers  were  so 
receptive  and  so  excited  about  being   there,  you  know. 
Those  were  our  highlights   of  the  year.   And  the  other 
highlight  of  work  hard  time  was  when  the  students  had  to 
take  their  RAD  [Royal  Academy  of  Dancing]  examinations, 
which  I'd  trained  them  for,  also.   Everybody  had  to  take 
one  each  year.   And  that's  hard,  because  it  was  just--  It 
was  different   from  our  method.   Different  enough  to  be 
awkward. 

And  the  RAD,  at  that  time,  was  also  very  picky  about 
things--  Well,  they  still  are,  pretty  much,  [about]  having 
it  exactly   their  way.   So  if  our  dancers  instinctively  put 
a  head  on  one  side,  they  had  to  remember  that  for  the  RAD 
exam,  it  absolutely  had  to  go  the  other  way. 
GUERARD:   Yes! 

HILLS:   And  in  a  way,  it  was  hard  for  them  because  I  was 
teaching  them  both.       If  you  have  somebody  who's  only 
teaching  one  method,  the  sight  of  that  person  will  sort  of 
trigger  the  right  reaction. 
GUERARD:   Yes! 
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HILLS:   But  if  you  forget  who  Miss  Graham  or  what  method 

Miss  Graham  is  teaching  today,  you  can  make  mistakes 

unnecessarily.   It  was  hard  for  them. 

GUERARD :   So,  first  of  all,  you  had  to  take  your  exams 

within  a  week  of  each  other  and  then  you  had  to  teach  both 

methods  at  the  same  time. 

HILLS:   Well,  I  didn't  teach--  My  exams  were  in  RAD  and 

Cecchetti.   I  didn't  teach  Cecchetti  at  The  Royal  Ballet 

School . 

GUERARD:   Right.   Oh,  that's  right. 

HILLS:   I  did   teach  the  RAD  and  I  did   teach  The  Royal 

Ballet  School's  own  method.   It  got  much  more  similar 

because  in  1955,  I  think.  Dame  Adeline  Genee  asked  three 

of  us  from  the  faculty  at  Sadler's  Wells  School  if  we 

would  compile  a  syllabus  for  the  more  talented  students  of 

The  Royal  Academy  method.   And  it  wasn't,  at  that  time, 

supposed  to  be  part  of  the  examination  syllabus.   It  was 

so  that  teachers  who  taught  the  RAD  method  and  had  a  star 

pupil  who  might  go  on  to  be  professional,  the  Royal 

Academy,  or  Dame  Adeline  Genee  recognized  that  their 

training  was  for  all   children  and  not  for  the  future 

professional . 
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GUERARD:   I  see. 

HILLS:   And  SO  Pamela  May,  Audrey  Knight  and  I  were  asked 

to  go  meet  Dame  Adeline  Genee  to  discuss  this  new  method 

of  teaching  for  these  talented  students.   And  Dame  Adeline 

Genee  was  then  in  her  nineties,  I'm  sure--she  died  very 

shortly  afterwards- -and  we  were  all  scared  to  death  of 

going  to  meet  her. 

GUERARD:   Why? 

HILLS:   Because  she  was  so   famous.   And  she  had  never  been 

seen  for  years  without  her  leather  gloves  on. 

GUERARD:   Really? 

HILLS:   She  always  dressed  immaculately  in  very,  very 

expensive,  fine  leather  gloves.   This  was,  you  know,  one 

of  those  things . 

She  had  examined  me  in  my  Elementary  and  Advanced 
[RAD  examinations] ,  so  I  had  seen   her  and  been  intimidated 
then.   But  we  were--  Even  Pamela  May,  who  was  a  ballerina 
with  the  company,  you  know,  and  teaching  in  the  school 
also,  she  was  somewhat  intimidated.   And  it  was  an 
incredible  honor   to  be  asked  by  Dame  Adeline  to  go  and  do 
this,  you  know.   And  she  said,  "Would  we  do  it?"  and  of 
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course  we  agreed.   We  weren't  paid   or  anything  like  that, 
and  it  didn't  occur   to  us  to  ask   for  payment.   [laughter] 
And  we  used  to--  The  three  of  us  would  meet  twice  a 
week  and  we  worked  out  the  six  years  of  training  for  the 
talented  student. 

GUERARD:   So  then,  would  the  talented  student  have 
completely  different  classes  than  the  others? 
HILLS:   No,  they  would  still  take  their  RAD  exams  but 
these  would  be  supplementary  classes  that  the  teachers 
would  learn  how  to  teach  these  special  people.   In  fact, 
of  course,  it  didn't  really  work  out  like  that. 
GUERARD:   No? 

HILLS:   What  we  worked  out  became  the  RAD ' s  new  syllabus. 
It  became  their  new  examination  syllabus.   [doorbell 
rings] 

GUERARD:   Excuse  me.   [tape  recorder  off]   Sorry  about 
that. 

HILLS:   Anyway,  as  it  happened,  while  we  were  working  on 
this  syllabus  that  became  The  Royal  Academy's  new 
examination  syllabus,  all  three  of  us  became  pregnant. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  my  gosh! 
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HILLS:   So  this  was--  By  the  time  we  were  getting  towards 
printing,  it  was  1956  and  Pamela  had  her  daughter, 
Caroline,  first.   And  then  Audrey  had  a  son  and  I  had  a 
daughter  [Sarah  Hills  Larson] .   So  the  maternity  clothes 
were  passed  down  very  carefully  from  one  to  the  other, 
which  was  very  useful.   And  the  first  three  years  of  this 
six-year  syllabus,  the  first  one  was  in  pink,  for  Pamela's 
daughter. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  my  gosh! 

HILLS:   The  next  one  was  in  blue,  for  Audrey's  son.   And 
by  the  time  we'd  finished  the  third  one,  Sarah  hadn't  been 
born  yet,  so  that  was  white  because  we  didn't  know  which 
one  it  was  going  to  be.   And  then  they  went  on  to  other 
colors  afterwards,  but  that's  the  reason,  on  the  original 
printing,  those  were  in  pink  and  blue  and  white 
[laughter]  ,  which  I  don't  suppose  many  people  will 
remember  nowadays . 

GUERARD:   No,  and  they're  appropriate  ballet  colors, 
anyway . 

HILLS:   Yes,  they  are.   That  took  two  years,  so  it  was 
quite  a  long  spell.   We  were  doing  that  absolutely   free 
and  gratis.   We  didn't  get  a  penny  for  it. 
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GUERARD:   And  twice  a  week? 

HILLS:   Twice  a  week. 

GUERARD :   Wow ! 

HILLS:   Writing  it  all  up  and  getting  it  ready  for 

printing  and  usual  stuff.   I  seem  to  have  done  a  lot  of 

syllabi  already.   [laughs]   Oh,  there  are  more  to  come, 

but  that  was  the  next  one. 

GUERARD:   You  know,  what  you're  talking  about  reminds  me 

that  I  believe  I  read  in  one  of  the  books  about  the 

Sadler's  Wells  School  that  there  was  a  conscious  effort 

made  not  to  treat  any  of  the  pupils  differently  than 

others.   Did  you  find  that  true? 

HILLS:   Oh,  of  course.   Absolutely! 

GUERARD:   So  that  if  there  was  a  star- -somebody  who  really 

stood  out  in  the  class- -were  they  let  know  that  they  were 

special? 

HILLS:   No!   There's  a  book  that  Antoinette  Sibley  and 

Anthony  Dowell  wrote  together- -mostly  photographs  with  a 

little  text- -and  in  it,  Anthony  talks  about  meeting  me 

here  in  Hollywood,  and  I  mentioned  to  him  that  we  had  been 

at  great  pains  not  to  let  him  and  Antoinette  know  how  good 

they  were.   And  he  said,  "Well,  you  succeeded.   We  had 
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absolutely  no  idea."   So,  it's  there.   Actually,  really  is 
in  black  and  white,  his  acknowledgement  that  we  didn't   let 
them  know.   And  when  we  did  the  television  show  we  talked 
about  on  the  previous  tape,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Antoinette  Sibley  shone  in  that  tape.   And  we  were  all 
told  not  to  release  her  name  to  the  press  under  any 
circumstances . 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   In  case  we  were  asked  who  this  very  super  child 
was.   So,  yes,  that  was  absolutely  the  policy  that  nobody 
was  to  know. 
GUERARD:   Right. 

HILLS:   And  they  didn't.   I  mean,  we  obviously  succeeded. 
They  had  no  idea  they  were  better  than  the  other  people. 
And  strangely,  they  didn't  do  terribly  well  in  their  RAD 
exams.   I  mean,  you  can  blame  me- -my  teaching- -if  you 
like,  not  doing  it  well  enough.   But  The  Royal  Academy 
was  so,  at  that  time,  so  absolutely  high  bound  about  how 
everything  had  to  be,  that  if  you  had  any  degree  of 
artistry  and  broke  out  of  the  mold  even  slightly,  they 
took  marks  off.   So,  Antoinette  Sibley,  who  is  now  Dame 
Antoinette  Sibley  and  president  of  The  Royal  Academy  of 
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Dancing,  really  didn't  do  terribly  well  in  her 

Intermediate  RAD  examination.   She  passed,    but  not  with 

the  flying  colors  she  should  have  done,  had  the  examiner 

had  any  eye  for  real  talent .   She  was  marked  down  for 

breaking  the  rules  a  little  bit  in  her  port   de  bras   and 

head,  which  is  tragic. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   They're  different  now,  but  that's  how  they  were 

then.   And  it  was  a  short   period,  because  when  I'd  taken 

my   RAD  Advanced,  they  weren't  anything  like  as  particular. 

I  said  I  had  Madame  Genee  and  I  had  Tamara  Karsavina--real 

dancers- -examining  me.   And  although  I  didn't  do 

everything  full  out  because  I'd  had  the  knee  injury,  I 

still  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  to  get  honors  at  that 

session . 

GUERARD:   Because  you  did  them  exactly  right? 

HILLS:   No,  because  then   they  were  prepared  to  accept  some 

artistry. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  I  see! 

HILLS:   But  then,  when  the  second  generation  of  examiners 

came  up  who  were  not  all,  by  any  means,  performing 
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dancers- -they  were  teaching   dancers- -they  didn't  accept 

the  artistry. 

GUERARD:   They  were  just  looking  at  technique? 

HILLS:   They  were  just  technicians.   And  it  went  through  a 

bad  patch,  as  far  as  seeing  true  dancers,  real  dancers. 

And  then  I  think  it's  come  around  full  circle  again.    I 

think  it's   fine  now.    But  just  between  my     taking  my 

Advanced  and--  The  whole  examining  body  changed.   The  old 

examiners  retired  and  the  new  ones  came  in  and  they  didn't 

have  that  eye  for  seeing  a  real  dancer,  which  is  a  shame. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  unless  you've  been  in   that  atmosphere  of 

professional   dancers,  I  think  it's  probably  very  hard  to 

see  that  it's  okay,  if  you're  good  enough,  to  have  some 

individuality.   It's  so   essential. 

GUERARD:   Well,  that's  an  interesting  point  about 

performing  dance,  is  that  there  really  is--  There's  so 

much  technique  that's  required  and  expected  of  a  really 

good  dancer  in  order  to  perform,  but  if  they  don't  have 

that  personality,  whatever  that  is,    then  they  won't  be 

very  popular  on  stage. 
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HILLS:   No.   There's  an  added  dimension  of--  It's  just 
sheer  talent,  star  quality,  whatever  it  happens  to  be, 
that  people  call  it,  that  some  people  have  and  some  people 
haven't.   And  it's  hard  to  restrict  to  just  technique, 
those  people  who  have  it.   Really  hard. 

We  mentioned,  I  think  earlier  sometime,  that  there's 
a  Dame  Marie  Rambert,  who  had  a  ballet  company.   She  was 
one  of  the  people  who  would  actually  take  dancers  that  The 
Royal  Ballet  didn't  take  because  their  technique  was  good 
but  they  were  not  necessarily  the  perfect  shape,  but  had 
artistry.   And  she  would  take  them  into  her  smaller 
company,  where  the  shape  perhaps  didn't  matter  quite  so 
much,  and  she  brought  out  talents  in  people  that  we  had 
missed,  I  must  confess.   And  amongst  them  was  Lucette 
Aldus,  who  became--  She  returned  to  The  Royal  Ballet  as  a 
soloist  and  then  became  ballerina  in  Australia.   And 
another  dancer  called  Brenda  Last,  who  had  a  wonderful 
jump  but  her  legs  were  a  bit  heavy.   And  she  went  to 
Rambert.   And  then  later,  she  went  to  Norway  and  was 
ballet  mistress  for  the  Norwegian  Ballet.   And  she  also 
went  into  The  Royal  Ballet,  too,  after  leaving  Rambert, 
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but  Rambert  brought  out  something  in   them  that  we  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  out . 

She  had  that  genius  because  she  brought  out  the 
choreography  in  [Frederick]  Ashton  and  in  Anthony  Tudor. 
Both  are  great  choreographers  that  she  encouraged,  though 
they  were,  neither  of  them,  great  dancers.   She  had  a 
flair  which  was  quite  unusual.   So  there  were  some  of  our 
dancers  going  and,  of  course,  we  had  at  least  twenty-five 
out  of  the  graduating  class  each  year  and  there  were  not 
twenty- five  places,  even  though  there  were  two  ballet 
companies  and  an  opera  ballet  at  Covent  Garden  and  an 
opera  ballet  at  Sadler's  Wells.   So  there  were  four  groups 
of  dancers  to  take  them  all  into.   There  weren't  places 
for  them  all  and  a  lot  of  them  would  turn  up  in  other 
ballet  companies  in  England.     ^ 

You'd  turn  on  your  television  and  there  would  be 
students  that  I'd  taught,  you  know,  appearing  in  shows  and 
I  would  often  sort  of  walk  out  of  the  kitchen  and  look  at 
the  television  and  say,  "Oh,  that's  so  and  so  that  had 
been  in  my  class  years  before." 
GUERARD:   That's  fun. 
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HILLS:   It  is   fun.   It  still  happens  here  occasionally, 
you  know,  [you]  see  people  that  have  been  in  class  and 
[they're]  doing  something  entirely  different.   It's  very 
rewarding.   But  if  they're  in  a  commercial,  you  never  know 
what  the  commercial  is  that  they're--  whatever  they're 
selling,  because  you're  so  focused  on,  "I  know  who  that 
is!"   [laughs]   And  then  you  go  to  tell  them  later  that 
you've  seen  them  in  a  commercial  and  you  don't  remember 
what  they  were  selling  and  that  sounds  bad,  too.   Very 
awkward.   [laughter] 

Anyway,  back  at  Sadler's  Wells  [School] ,  we  had  a  lot 
of  really  good  talent  in  those  few  years.   Ninette  de 
Valois  always  used  to  say  that  every  five  years  there  is  a 
supreme  talent  that  arrives.   The  four  years  in  between 
are  good  but  nothing  like  the  years  when  three  or  four 
people  are  really,  really  talented.   And  I  don't  know  why 
it  should  be,  but  it  does   seem  to  be  so.      Must  be 
something  they  put  in  the  water  every  five  years, 
[laughter]   And  it's  so  lovely  when  you  get  a  year  like 
that  where  the  front  row  in  class  is  unbelievable.   You 
know,  you  don't  really  have  to  teach  them.   They  can  do 
it.   You  show  them  and  they  can  do  it.   And  then,  they  add 
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something  of  themselves  to  it.   It ' s  a  joy  to  teach  those 

sort  of  classes.   Absolutely  wonderful!   And  I  still  feel 

incredibly   privileged  that  I  was  there  and  part  of  it. 

For  a  total  of  eleven  years. 

GUERARD :   Wow !  ,    ^  .  ,  - 

HILLS:   It's  phenomenal.   Of  course,  all  of  those  kids  did 

have  temperaments.   You  know? 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  they  had  this--  Of  course,  nowadays  I  don't 

know  how  they  would  do  it  because  they  had  incredible 

insecurity.   You  would  have  thought  really  just  talking 

about  it,  that  having  got  into  Sadler's  Wells/Royal  Ballet 

School,  they  would  have  felt  very  secure  that  they  were  so 

good,  that  they  were  there. 

GUERARD:   Yes.   But? 

HILLS:   But  for  the  first  two  years,  they  were  on 

probation. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  so  they  really  had  to  prove  themselves. 

HILLS:   They  had  to  prove  themselves.   And  if,  you  know, 

it  was  our  mistake  that  they  were  there  or  their   mistake 

that  they  didn't  work  hard  enough,  at  thirteen,  they  were 

asked  to  leave.   After  that,  if  they  were  kept  on,  they 
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were  kept  on  till  they  were  sixteen  because  it  didn't  seem 

right  to  interrupt  their  education  and  send  them  to 

another  school . 

GUERARD:   I'm  sorry,  I'm  not  quite  clear.   They  were  asked 

to  leave  at  thirteen  if  they  didn't  meet  the  standards? 

HILLS:   Yes,  if  they  hadn't  passed  their  probation  for  two 

years . 

GUERARD:   I  see. 

HILLS:   Then  after  thirteen,  they  would  still  be  told  they 

weren't  doing  well  enough,  but  they  were  allowed  to  stay 

at  the  school.   It's  as-- 

GUERARD:   I  understand. 

HILLS:   You  see,  as  though  thirteen  was  like  going  to 

intermediate  high--  From  intermediate  high  to  high  school. 

It  didn't  seem  right  to  break  that  continuity  of  education 

and  send  them  into  something  that  they  had  not  been 

brought  up  in.   You  know,  they  wouldn't  know  how  to  play 

hockey  and  all  those  sorts  of  things  that  other  kids  would 

be  able  to  do. 

GUERARD:   But  if  they  weren't  cutting  it,  then  they 

would- -? 
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HILLS:   They  were  warned.   They  were  told,  but  they  were 
allowed  to  stay.   Some  chose  to  stay,  some  left.   But  that 
was  their  option. 

GUERARD:   Oh.   That  would  be  really  difficult  to  stay, 
knowing  that  you  weren't  quite  making  it,  wouldn't  it? 
HILLS :   Yes .   I  think  when  the  parents  were  understanding 
of  the  child's  lack  of  ability,  they  would  take  them  away. 
If  they  had  what  would  be  known  as  a  "ballet  mother, "  who 
was  perhaps  a  frustrated  dancer  herself,  she  might  force 
the  child  to  stay  on. 
GUERARD :   Ooh ! 

HILLS:   And  we  had  some  unhappy  children  as  a  result  of 
that.   But  even  then,  the  competition  for  getting  into  the 
company,  itself,  was  so   great.   You  know,  if  there  were 
twenty-five  dancers  and  maybe  only  five  places  one  year, 
however  good  you  are,    you  know,  you  may  know  all  this  time 
that  you're  not  going  to  get  into  one  of  the  royal 
companies . 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:  Very,    very  tough.   But  they,  you  know,  they  were 
survivors.   They  wanted   it.   The  usual  question  everybody 
asks  was,  always  is,  "But  you  gave  up  so  much  for  your 
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career,  so  young."   And  what  people  really  don't 

understand  is  that  you  don't  feel   you're  giving  up 

anything .      Your  one  desire  is  to  be  a  ballerina  or  a  male 

principal,  if  you're  a  boy.   The  worst   thing  would  be  to 

have  to  give  up  the  dancing.  That   would  be  the 

deprivation,  but  it's  very  hard  to  make  non-dancers 

understand  that.   They  think,  "But,  you  know,  you  didn't 

go  out  to  play  with  friends.   You  didn't  date.   You  didn't 

do  this,  you  didn't  do  that,  you  didn't  do  the  other." 

Didn't  want  to!  •  - 

GUERARD:   No,  it ' s  a  real  track.   Real  focus. 

HILLS:   Absolutely.   Yes. 

GUERARD:   Attitude. 

HILLS:   Completely. 

GUERARD:   What  would  really  be  difficult,  though,  is  when, 

for  those  who  are  on  the  edge-- 

HILLS:   To  make  that  transition.   Yes.  •   ■     • 

GUERARD:   To  want  to  be  the  dancer  and  then  to  not  be  able 

to  have  that  life. 

HILLS:   That's  right.   The  Royal  Academy  of  Dancing  and 

another  school  called  the  Arts  Educational  School  in 

England  actually  did  something  to  fill  that  gap,  which  was 
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wonderful .   They  opened  teachers '  training  courses  where 
these  people  who'd  been  well- trained- -and  not  just  from 
The  Royal,  but  from  other  schools  in  the  country- -and  were 
not  quite  the  right  shape  for  performance.   You  know,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  they  suddenly  blew  up,  grew  up,  got 
broad  hips,  broad  shoulders.   And  when  they  were 
seventeen,  they  were  able  to  go,  again,  by  audition.   They 
had  to  audition  and  take  written  examinations  in  school 
subjects.         ■      ■   ,     .  .    . 

They  were  accepted,  if  good  enough,  into  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Dancing  Teachers'  Training  Course  or  into  the 
Arts  Educational  Teachers'  Training  Course.   And  that 
training  then  continued  on,  on  how  to  teach.   And  those 
are  still  in  operation  and  still  excellent .      And  they 
learn  anatomy,  they  learn  music.   They  actually  go  to  a 
school  of  medicine  to  study  anatomy.   It's  not  just 
somebody  who  goes  there.   They  go  and  look  at  the  cadavers 
and  that  sort  of  thing.   And  they  learn  how  to  design 
costumes  and  how  to  make  them. 
GUERARD:   How  wonderful! 
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HILLS:   They  take  examinations  in  history  of  dance  and 
they  learn  French  and  all  those  good  things  that  a  good 
teacher  should  be  able  to  do. 

And  when  I  was--  It  was  actually  before  I  went  to 
Turkey  that  that  had  started.   I  was  asked  to  go  and  live 
in  the  boarding  house  of  the  student  teachers  of  The  Royal 
Academy  as  somebody  who  was  a  role  model .   I  was  already 
teaching  and  doing  it,  but  I  was  their  age.   And  so-- 
GUERARD :   I  keep  forgetting  you're  so  much  younger  than 
everybody  else!   [laughter] 

HILLS:   Because  I  started  when  I  was  sixteen  and  they  were 
seventeen,  you  know,  but  I  think  I  was  about  eighteen  when 
they  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing  to  have  a  private 
room.   Not  one  of  the  dorms  there,  but  just  to  show  them, 
you  know,  how  I  got--  Just  by  living  it,  how  I  got  my 
clothing  prepared  for  class  each  day  and  how  I  prepared  my 
classes  and  all  those  sort  of  things,  so  that  I  was  in 
amongst   them,  writing  some  syllabus  up  and  those  sort  of 
things.   And  I  suppose  it  was  quite  a  good  idea. 
GUERARD :   Sure ! 

HILLS:   For  them.   And  it  was  fine  for  me,  because  I 
didn't  have  to  pay  rent.   [laughter]   It  was  a  good  thing. 
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So,  again,  I  was  rubbing  some  of  me  off  onto  other  people 

who  later  became  teachers  and  examiners  for  The  Royal 

Academy. 

GUERARD :   That ' s  great . 

HILLS:   It  was  nice.   And  a  very  cheap  way  of  living.   And 

it  was  within  walking  distance  of  The  Royal  Ballet  School, 

so  I  didn't  even  have  bus  fare  [laughs]  because  I  was  very 

badly  paid,  as  everybody  is  in  dance.   It  was  great. 

GUERARD:   And  you  were  very  young  to  be  completely  on  your 

own. 

HILLS:   Oh,  I'd  been  on  my  own  for  so  long,  it  didn't 

worry  me  in  the  slightest.   I  suppose  my  parents  [Ida 

Cockshott  Hampson  and  Ellis  Hampson]  must  have  been  very 

broad-minded  or  trusting  or--  I  cannot--  I  really,  still, 

I  can't  understand  how  they  let  me.   Still,  they  did,  and 

I  survived. 

GUERARD:   They  must  have  known  you. 

HILLS:   Yeah,  must  have.   Anyway,  I've  gone  back  a  year  or 

two  there,  so  I  must  go  forward  again. 

GUERARD:   Well,  you  were  having  your  first  child. 

HILLS:   Oh,  yes,  but  that  was  later.   That  was  in  195-- 

She  wasn't  born  till  1957.   So,  about   1954,  when  we  were 
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starting  working  on  this  syllabus  for  The  Royal  Academy, 
Ninette  de  Valois  was  saying,  you  know,  "All  our  students 
to  the  school  travel  such  vast  distances,  we  really  should 
have  a  boarding  school  so  that  we  can  get  children  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  not  just  those  who  were  in 
travelling  distance  of  London,  because  we're  missing  a  lot 
of  talent."   And  I  wasn't  part  of  it,  but  the  executive 
committee  or  whoever  they  were- -a  lot  of  rich  people  with 
famous  names- -started  looking  around  for  premises  for  a 
boarding  school  which  had  places  for  dormitories, 
classrooms  and  ballet  studios,  because  they  wanted  to  take 
the  young  ones  away  from  seniors,  to  separate  the  two. 

And  in  19--  I  don't  know  exactly  when  they  found  it, 
but--  I  can't  remember.   It  was  probably  late  1954.   They 
found,  in  the  middle  of  a  park  in  Richmond,  which  is--  I 
think  I  mentioned  this.   I've  said  this  on  the  tape 
already.   This  is  repetition,  no? 
GUERARD :   No . 

HILLS:   They  found  a  house  where  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
Princess  Margaret  had  grown  up  during  the  war  [World  War 
II] ,  called  White  Lodge,  in  Richmond  Park. 
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Now,  parks  in  this  country  tend  to  be  small,  but  if 
you  can  picture  a  park  which  is  very   much  bigger  than 
Central  Park  in  New  York  with  a  very,  very,  large,  elegant 
mansion  in  the  middle  of  it,  that  mansion  is  called  White 
Lodge.   Richmond  Park  is  in  lovely  park  lands  with  its  own 
grounds  around  it.   And  some  how  or  other,  and  I've  no 
idea  how,  they  found  enough  money  to  buy  this  house. 
GUERARD :   Wow ! 

HILLS:   Which  had  a  ballroom  in  it  big  enough  for  a 
studio.   It  had  a  swimming  pool  which  was  big  enough  to  be 
closed  over  and  made  into  another  studio- -not  kept  as  a 
swimming  pool --and  other  big  rooms,  and  rooms  for 
dormitories  and  rooms  for  school  rooms  and  big  park  lands 
around  it. 

It  needed  a  lot  of  repairing  because  it  had  been  left 
without  being  looked  after  for  a  long  time.   And  it  also 
needed  altering;  floors  putting  down,  barres  putting  in. 
But  they  bought  it  and  arranged  that  in  September,  1955, 
it  would  be  open,  which  was  fine,  except  that  it  wasn't 
ready  in  1955.   It  was  ready  enough  to  be  slept  in,  but 
not  for  classes  to  be  held  in.   So  what  they  had  to  do  was 
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to  bus  the  children  from  Richmond  back  to  London,  daily, 
and-  - 

GUERARD:   So  they  slept  there  and  then  went  to  London  to 
take  their--? 

HILLS:   They  slept  there  and  went  to  London  on  the  bus. 
But  by  then,  they  had  too  many  senior  students,  because 
they'd  increased  the  size  of  the  senior  school,  to 
accommodate  all  of  them  into  the  building  we  had  had.   So 
they  had  to  rent  the  building  next  door  which, 
fortunately,  had  great  big  studios  in  it.   It  had  been  the 
School  for  Psychic  Research.   And  it  was  a  wonderful   old 
building  with  fantastic   mahogany  staircases  and  a 
beautiful  building  and  two  big  studios  in  it,  with  floors 
that  were  marginally  springy  enough  to  dance  on. 
GUERARD:   I  see.  '■■■  , 

HILLS:   And  they  got  some  barres   hastily  put  'round  them 
and  they  rented  that  for  a  year.   And  had  to  build  a 
canvas -covered  passageway  between  the  two  buildings  so  the 
kids  wouldn't  get  wet  as  they  went  from  one  building  to 
the  other.   [laughter]   It  was  very,  very  makeshift.   And 
that  was  the  time  when  I  was  appointed  senior  ballet 
mistress . 
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GUERARD:   Oh! 

HILLS:   And  so,  I  was  responsible  for  arranging  where  they 

would  hang  their  hats  and  coats  up  and  where  they--  Who 

would  be  in  which  class  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as 

well.   And  at  this  time--  How  old  was  I  in  '55?   I  don't 

know.   Twenty- something. 

GUERARD:   Right.   Twenty- two? 

HILLS:   No,  older  than  that.   '55  and  my  birthday- - 

GUERARD:   Oh,  '55.   You  were  twenty-seven? 

HILLS:   Twenty-seven.   That's  right.   Twenty-seven,  with 

this  enormous   responsibility  of  having  them  in  one  place 

and  sleeping  in  another  and  goodness  only  knows  what.   But 

it  all  worked  out.   It  was  fine.   But  it  was  for  a  year 

before  the  building  was  ready.   And  in  September,  1956, 

then   we  started  having  school  and  lessons  in  Richmond 

Park,  which  was  great,  except  that  I  had  to  commute, 

because  I  was  still  teaching  in  the  senior  school  as  well 

as  senior  ballet  mistress  at  the  junior  school.   I  had  to 

commute  between  London  and  Richmond  Park. 

GUERARD:   And  teach  in  both--? 

HILLS:   And  teach  in  both  places  and  I  didn't  drive.   And 

the  only  way  to  get  into  Richmond  Park  was  to  take  a  bus 
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to  the  outside  of  the  park,  telephone  to  White  Lodge  and 
have  them  send  the  school  bus  to  pick  you  up.   So  I  was-- 
I  spent  a  lot  of  time  standing  in  bitter  cold  waiting  for 
buses  to  take  me  to  and  from.   And  I  was  pregnant  by  then. 
And  feeling  sick.   [laughs]   Utterly  miserable.   Wishing  I 
hadn't  got  pregnant  at  that  moment.   [laughter]   But 
surviving,  nevertheless. 

And  in  December  of  1956,  I  thought,  "This  is  enough. 
With  three  months  more  to  go  of  pregnancy,  I  must  take 
leave."   And  I  took  what  was  going  to  be  six  months  leave 
of  absence.   I  was  due  to  go  back--  Well,  it  would  have 
been  more  than  six  months,  because  six  months  took  it  to 
the  end  of  the  school  year.   Then  there  were  summer  r  .-.  i-- 
holidays,  so  I  would  have  gone  back  in  September  of  1957, 
my  daughter  [Sarah  Hills  Larson]  having  been  born  somewhat 
late,  at  the  end  of  March  of  '57.   And  actually,  when  the 
time  came,  sort  of  the  end  of  July,  I  thought,  "I  can't  do 
that."   I  cannot   give  my  child  over  to  somebody  else  to 
bring  up  because  it  meant  leaving  the  house  at  half  past 
seven  in  the  morning  and  not  getting  back  till  about  seven 
o'clock  at  night.   And  I  realized  that  it  wasn't  going  to 
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be  on  for  me.   I  couldn't  do  it,  so  I  told  them  that  I  was 

going  to  stop. 

GUERARD:   Oh.   That  must  have  been  a  really  difficult 

decision. 

HILLS:   It  was  a  difficult  decision,  but  I  just  found  that 

I  adored  being  a  mom,  you  know,  and-- 

GUERARD:   Yes,  yes. 

HILLS:   So  for  three  years,  I  did  nothing. 

GUERARD:   Hm.   Well,  you  didn't  do  nothing.        [laughs] 

HILLS:   Well,  I  didn't  do--  I  meant  dancing  wise,  I  didn't 

do  anything.   [laughs]   Didn't  even  do  an  exercise. 

Didn't  do  a  pile,    nothing.   And  enjoyed  bringing  up  Sarah 

and  trying  to  have  another  child  and  having  a  miscarriage 

and  then  finally  having  Amanda  [Hills  Podany]  three  years 

later .  '  ■  -  ,  ■ 

GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   She  was  born  in  June  of  1960.   And  Sarah  was  then 

three  and  had  a  lot  of  friends  from  pre-school  and  so 

forth.   And  the  moms  were  saying,  "You  know,  we  want  to 

send  our  children  to  learn  dancing.   Where  shall  we  send 

them?" 

GUERARD :   Oh ! 
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HILLS:   And,  I  thought,  "This  is  a  bit  silly.   Why  don't  J 

teach  these  three-year-olds?"   So  I  rented  a  hall  in  the 

little  town  where  we  lived.  .     i     •     . 

GUERARD:   Which  was  what? 

HILLS:   It  was  a  town  called  Shortlands,  which  is  about  a 

twenty- five-minute  train  journey  out  south  of  London. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  so  you  were  already  commuting  just  to  get  to 

the  first  school  in  London  and  then  you  were  having  to 

commute  out  to  White  Lodge? 

HILLS:   Yes.   Then  commuting  to  Richmond,  which  was  even 

further .  ,    -   ,  .   '   "  ,    .  ■ ' 

GUERARD:   Oh,  yes! 

HILLS:   I  mean,  it  was  just--  It  was  terrible.   All  at 

rush  hours,  of  course.   So-- 

GUERARD :   So  you  decided  to  start  a  ballet  school  for 

little  children! 

HILLS:   Yes,  I  did.   Yes.   And,  first  of  all,  just  had  the 

one  class,  you  know,  of  three-year-olds.   And  I  had  about 

thirty  of  them.  i,  !  •■ 

GUERARD:   Now,  you  had  never  taught  little  little   ones 

like  that  before,  had  you? 
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HILLS:   Not  since--  When  I  was  a  student,  myself,  I  used 
to  assist  my  teacher  in  teaching  her   little  ones'  class. 
As  a  ten,  eleven,  twelve-year-old,  I  would  go  in  and  hold 
their  hands  and  teach  the  ones  who  couldn't  get  it,  how  to 
do  a  polka  or  a  skip  or  whatever  it  was.   But,  of  course, 
I  didn't  have  those  children  to  support  me.   So  I  was 
teaching  my  thirty  children  by  myself  and  with  a  friend, 
who  was  a  pianist,  whose  little  girl  was  in  the  class,  who 
had  never  played  for  a  class  at  all,  but  she  was 
absolutely  fabulous.   And  she  still--  I  don't  know  if  she 
does  it  now,  since  she's  older.   But  she  went  on  playing 
the  classes  after  I'd  quit  and  come  to  the  United  States. 
She  went  on  playing  for  classes  for  years.   She  just  was 
wonderful.   Just  had  exactly  the  right  idea  of  what  to 
play  for  little  ones.   I  was  just  so  fortunate  that  she 
happened  to  live  on  the  same  street,  you  know.   And  we 
just  walked  down  together  and  I  taught  the  class. 

And,  of  course,  as  years  went  on,  my  three-year-olds 
grew  bigger  and  got  better  and  more  advanced  and  we  didn't 
do  recitals.   We  just  did  classes.   And  I  went  on  renting 
this--  It  was  a  church  hall,  for  all  those  years.   And 
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then--  I'm  going  to  say  this.   Are  we  near  the  end  of  the 

tape  or  are  we  okay? 

GUERARD:   No,  no,  we're  fine. 

HILLS:   In  the  second- -no,  the  baby  level- -class ,  I'd  had 

a  very  nice  girl  called  Rowena  Seaton-Brown,  and  her 

family  left  and  they  sold  their  house  to  a  mixed-race 

family.   The  father  was  Black  and  the  mother  was  White. 

And  they  brought  their  little  girl  to  my  class.   And,  of 

course,  I  accepted  her.   She  was  the  only--  One  doesn't 

say  African-American  in  England.   You  said  Black,  you 

know.   And  now  they  call  them--  I  think  it's  Jamaican, 

African- Jamaican  or  something,  in  England.   Something  like 

that,  to  be  politically  correct  and  right  and  all  those 

sort  of  things.   But  she  was  a  Black  little  girl  and  my 

entire  class  left. 

GUERARD :   No ! 

HILLS:   Every  single  one  of  them,  because  I  had  accepted  a 

Black  child. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  my  God. 

HILLS:   The  Other  classes  stayed  but  I  was  left,  out  of 

thirty  children,  with  one.   And  I  was  not  going  to  be 

upset  by  this.   All  the  others  had  paid--  In  England,  you 
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pay  for  the  whole  semester.   You  don't  pay  by  the  class. 

And  I  thought,  "Well,  if  they   chose  not  to  come,  I've  got 

their  money.   I'm  not  going  to  refund  it.   I'm  going  to 

teach  this  one  child."   And  I  did,  for  the  whole  semester. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  good  for  you. 

HILLS:   I  was  not  going  to  be,  you  know,  put  off  by  this. 

But  the  church  refused  to  rent  me  the  studio  after  that. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  wow! 

HILLS:   This  is  a  church?!   I  mean,  I  was  just  so 

completely  taken  aback  by  this  whole  attitude. 

GUERARD:   But  - - 

HILLS:   Because  one  half-Black  family  had  moved  into  the 

neighborhood. 

GUERARD:   This  is  astounding. 

HILLS:   Isn't  it?  .  ■  ■    .      .  .. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   I  mean,  it  sounds  so  bizarre.   And,  you  know, 

after  that,  I  quit.   I  couldn't  go  on  there. 

GUERARD:   So,  it  was  the  mothers  of  these  children,  who 

were  playing  with  your  children,  who  pulled  them  out  of 

the  school  because--? 
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HILLS:   Yes,  yes.   The  pianist  went  on  coming  because  she 
thought  it  was  absolutely  dreadful,  too,  fortunately.   And 
she  went  on  going  to  the  church.   We  didn't  go  to  the 
church,  but  she  did.   And  she  went  on  going,  but  she  felt 
very  upset  about  the  whole  thing. 

In  fact,  in  the  year  before  this  happened,  we  had,  in 
fact,  moved  from  a  rather  gorgeous  apartment  and  bought  a 
house.   And  we  bought  the  house  further  out  of  London 
still  at  a  place  called--  A  tiny  village  called  Knockholt. 
And  so,  I'd  been--  I'd  learned  to  drive  in  the  meantime. 
I  had  been  driving  in  and  so  I  then  decided,  "Okay,  well, 
I  won't  go  on  there.   I  won't  try  and  get  another  place  in 
Shortlands.   I'll  start  over  again  in  our  own  village,  in 
Knockholt."   And  rented  not  a  church  hall  but  a  village 
hall,  there,  and  immediately  got  a  big  school  going  there. 
GUERARD:   Great. 

HILLS:   And  I  also  was  then  invited  to  teach  at  day 
schools,  private  day  schools,  in  the  neighborhood.   And 
so,  two  or  three  afternoons  a  week,  I  would  drive  to--  The 
town  was  in  the  neighborhood  and  [I  would]  teach  at 
private  schools.   And  that  was  very  lucrative.   That  was 
really  great  because  that  brought  in  a  lot  of  money. 
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GUERARD:   Yes.        .   '    ( 

HILLS:   And  somewhere  along  the  line,  in  1964,  I  had 

another  child--my  son,  Julian  [Hills] --and  he  came,  very 

fortunately,  right  at  the  end  of  June.   So  I  was  able  to 

just  take  the  summer  vacation  off  to  have  him,  and  didn't 

miss  a  beat.   [laughter] 

GUERARD:   How  convenient! 

HILLS:   I  was  teaching.   He  was  born  on  Sunday  night  and  I 

taught  on  the  Saturday  morning  beforehand,  and  then  sent 

everybody  on  their  summer  vacation  and  came  back  in 

September .      '  ... 

GUERARD:   Without  your  tummy. 

HILLS:   Without  my  tummy.   Very  fortunately,  with  all 

three,  I  didn't  put  on  any  weight  and  got  my  figure  back 

immediately.   So,  it  was  no  sign.   But,  I  pooped  in  the 

meantime,  or  popped   in  the  meantime.   [laughter]   And  I 

did,  with  my  son,  have  a  lovely  woman  who  lived  across  the 

street  from  us  to  look  after  him  when  I  was  teaching. 

GUERARD:   Were  these  racial  attitudes  carried  out  in  the 

new  village? 

HILLS:   No,  there  weren't  any  Blacks  there  for  it  to  be-- 

It  was  just  this  first  arrival  of  this  mixed-race  family, 
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which  obviously  threw  the  whole  town  into  haywire.   I 

mean,  I  absolutely  could  not  understand  it,  and  cannot  to 

this  day,  that  there  could  be  that   degree  of  intolerance 

in  a  church  group . 

GUERARD :   Yes.   Especially  in  a  church  group. 

HILLS:   Yes.   Absolutely  unbelievable. 

GUERARD:   Do  you  think  there  was  more  tolerance  in  London 

because  it  was  a  bigger--  The  city,  or--? 

HILLS:   It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  came  across  overt 

intolerance  ever  in  my  life.   Because,  as  you  know, 

England  didn't  have  slavery,  didn't  have  segregation, 

anywhere,  ever.   From,  through  the  whole  of  my  life.   So 

it  was  just  so  bizarre.   It  was--  I  just  couldn't 

understand  it  and  cannot  to  this  day.   England,  I've 

always  felt,  is  completely  tolerant  of  everyjbody.   Even 

the--  They're  tolerant  of  the  Irish,  who  let  bombs  off  all 

over  the  place.   You  know,  you  don't  take  it  out  on  the 

Irish  who  are  not  setting  off  the  bombs. 

GUERARD:   Right.  , ■ -    •    ■ 

HILLS:   So  I  just  couldn't  understand  it.   I  suppose  there 

may  have  been  two  people  who  set  a  seed  of  some  sort  of 
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dissension  or--   I  really  don't  know,  but  I  was  glad  to  be 
out  of  it.   It  was  horrible.  i     -   •  .  • 

GUERARD:   Yes. _     ■     : 

HILLS:   And,  there  were--  In  the  times  where  I  went  to  the 
private  schools,  there  were  quite  a  lot  of  mixed-race  or 
different-race  children  of  all  sorts.   And  I  didn't  see 
any  bad  vibes  about  them  at  all.   So  I  think  I  might  have 
been  in  the  middle  of  a  bad  situation  without  knowing  it. 
GUERARD:   Well,  good  for  you  for  standing  your  ground. 
HILLS:   Mm!   Absolutely.   Until  the  ground  was  taken  from 
underneath  me,  and  then  I  couldn't.   But  I  would  have  gone 
on  teaching  that--   Oh,  she  was  so  sweet!   She  was  called 
Sarah  Gebedemah.   I  remember  her  so  well.   She  was 
absolutely   charming.  Delightful    family.   I  met  her  father 
in  the  train  one  day,  coming  back  from  London,  just  by 
chance,  and  chatted  to  him  all  the  way  home.   We  didn't 
mention  the  situation  at  all.   [laughs]   He  was  a  very 
nice  man. 

So  that  was  quite  a  milestone,  because  I  started  my 
school  over  again,  completely.   You  know,  I  lost  all  the 
ten-,  twelve-year-olds  that  I'd  had.   Began  with  little 
ones  again  and  built  up.   So,  it  was  nice.   And  it  was  a 
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delightful  village.   And  it  had,  you  know,  the  village 
school  that  my  children  went  to  and  they  all  came  over  for 
a  class  all  together  one  afternoon  a  week  as  part  of  their 
curriculum,  to  village  hall. 

And,  oh  I  must  tell  you,  I  had  the  most  wonderful 
experience.   It  just  makes  some  things  in  life  fantastic. 
There  was  a  baby  who'd  been  born  and  had  meningitis  when 
he  was  tiny  and  was  completely  deaf  afterwards.   And  when 
he  was  three,  his  mother  said,  "You  know,  I'd  love   him  to 
come  to  your  dancing  class.   I  think  he'll  be  able  to 
follow."   And,  of  course,  he  never  said  anything,  and  he 
followed  and  managed  very  nicely.   The  mothers  used  to  sit 
and  watch  the  class  because  their  children  were  so  little. 
And,  one  day  Jonathan--  His  mother  had  put  his  little 
truck  up  on  the  mantle  shelf,  toy  truck,  and  he  walked 
over  to  it- -and  in  England  a  truck,  in  those  days,  was 
called  a  lorry--and  said,  "lorry". 
GUERARD:   Just  like  that? 
HILLS:   First  word  he'd  ever  spoken. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  my  gosh! 
HILLS:   I  mean,  we  were  all  in  tears. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  yes. 
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HILLS:   It  was  absolutely  incredible  that  he'd  had  some 

hearing  coming  back  and  nobody  had  known .   And  he  knew  he 

wanted  that  toy  off  that  mantle  shelf  where  he  couldn't 

reach  it  and  the  only   way  he  could  get  it  was  by  saying 

this  word.   It  didn't  come  out  as  clearly  as  that,  but,  I 

mean,  oh,  it  was  just  wonderful! 

GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   The  mother  was  in  tears.   All  the  other  mothers 

were  in  tears.   I  was  in  tears.   Just  so  exciting.   Great 

GUERARD:   We're  coming  toward  the  end  of  the  tape. 

HILLS:   Okay,  that  sounds  a  good  moment  to  stop  this  one, 

then. 

GUERARD:   Yes,  but  I  wonder- -maybe  you  could  talk  about 

this  on  the  next  time- -if  his  ability  to  express  himself 

had  something  to  do  with  the  dance? 

HILLS:   Who  knows?   I  just  don't  know.   One  would  love   to 

think  that  he  got  something  through  the  music  or  the 

rhythms  or-- 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   We'll  never  know,  but  it  was  wonderful. 

GUERARD:   Feeling  of  freedom  or  feeling  of--? 
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HILLS:   Yes.   Maybe  the  freedom  of  the  space,  even.   That 
he  could  hear  echoes  in  there  that  he  couldn't  hear  in 
smaller  spaces.   I  don't  know.   But  oh,  it  was  wonderful. 
He  was  just  the  same  age  as  my  son,  and  he  was  in  the 
class,  too.   He  doesn't  remember  it,  but  I  do,  of  course. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  that's  great. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:  IV,  SIDE  II 
APRIL  11,  1997 

GUERARD:   So,  Margaret,  you  were  talking  about  taking  your 
summer  vacation  to  have  Julian  [Hills] . 

HILLS:    To  have  Julian.   [laughs]   Before  that,  in  fact, 
a  woman  who  had  her  own  dancing  school  in  Sevenoaks,  which 
is  the  nearest  town  to  Knockholt,  had  asked  me  if  I  would 
run  the  school  for  her  as  well  as  my  own  school  while  she 
had  the  baby.   I  think  she  was  having  a  bad  pregnancy  or 
something,  and  I  agreed  to  do  that. 

That  was  in  a  hall  in  Sevenoaks.   And  some  of  the 
children  there,  three  of  them,  were  daughters  of  the 
Sackville-Wests .   Their  aunt  was  Vita  Sackville-West ,  who 
is  a  very  famous  author.   And  they  lived  in  an  incredible 
mansion  in  Sevenoaks  called  Knole  House,  which  is 
historically  very  famous.   Henry  VIII  lived  there,  and  so 
it  was  rather  fun  to  have  the  Sackville-West  children  in 
my  classes.   [laughter]   Just  a  little  snob  value, 
[laughter]   They  were  nice  kids.   Not  talented,  but  very 
nice  and  I  did  that  for  a  year  while  she  was  having  her 
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baby.   And  taught  in  Sevenoaks  and  another  town  called 
Tonbridge,  which  was  further  away,  while  Julian  was 
being- -after  he  was- -born,  and  looked  after  by  his 
delightful  nanny  from  across  the  street. 

It  was  nice  for  him  because  he  had  two  older  sisters, 
and  Mrs.  Dayman,  the  lady  who  looked  after  him,  had  three 
older  boys.   And  so  Julian  had  some  role  models  of  boys. 
And  I  will  jump  years  ahead  at  this  moment  because  one  of 
Mrs.  Dayman's  sons  lives  in  Los  Angeles  and  when  Mrs.  • 
Dayman  comes  to  visit  him,    Julian  gets  to  see  his  former 
nanny  whom  he  always  called  Mununy  Dayman.  ■  ■  .   , 

GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:  And  we  see  Andy  and  Andy  has  a  little  son  the  same 
age  as  Julian's  daughter.  So,  you  know,  it's  a  very  small 
world,  really. 

GUERARD:   Yes.   Well,  it's  sort  of  like-- 
HILLS:   It  gets  these  surprises. 

GUERARD:   Like  when  children  have  cousins  who  are  always 
there  and  help  bringing  them  up  or--? 

HILLS:   That's  right.   Yes.   And  Julian  had  these  boys, 
which  was  great  for  him. 
GUERARD :   I  bet ! 
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HILLS:   Yeah.   His  older  sisters--  You  know,  it's  not 
terribly  good  for  boys  to  be  youngest  and  have  one  much 
older  sister  and  one--  They  were  very  close,  the  two 
girls.   They  were  sweet  to  Julian.   They  never  fought  or 
anything  like  that,  any  of  them.   But,  he--  It  gave  him  an 
identity  to  aspire  for  [laughter] ,  which  was  good. 

My  own  school  went  on.   We  did   do  recital  things  at 
that  school.   Being  a  village,  you  know,  when  they  put  on 
little  shows  in  the  village,  I  was  asked  could  my  dancers 
take  part  in  these  little  shows.   You  know,  it  was  like 
Topanga  [Canyon]  is  here;  a  lot  of  community  effort  going 
on  of  one  sort  or  another.   My  husband  would  produce 
amateur  plays  there  and  we  put  on  a  Christmas  show  of   •■ 
various  sorts,  you  know.   So  my  dancers  appeared  in  those, 
which  was  great  fun.   But,  all  this  took  quite  a--    : 
Earlier,  we  were  talking  together,  not   on  the  tape,  about 
a  change  of  perspective   in  my  teaching,  and  it  was  a  very 
different  perspective- - 
GUERARD:   Yes,  completely  different. 

HILLS:   Of  teaching  little  children  in  a  very,  very 
amateur  environment.   There  was  no  professional  there,  you 
know.   I  did  have  one  child  who  went  to  The  Royal  Ballet 
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School.   She  was  talented.   But,  it  was  very  different. 
And,  to  go  back  even  further,  when  I  stopped  teaching  at 
The,  (then)  Royal  Ballet  School--  And  I  have  to  go  back  on 
that  because  we  didn't  do  the  Royal  Charter  either,  did 
we? 

GUERARD :   No . 

HILLS:   No.   I  have  to  go  back  to  that  in  a  minute,  too. 
I  had  been  famous,  you  know,  really,  in  the  dance  world, 
and  had  to  such  an  extent--  And  it  sounds  so  awful,  but 
one  tried  not  to  meet  fans,  ballet  fans.   You  tried  to  not 
get  involved  with  people  who  were  crazy  about  the  ballet 
because  they'd  ask  you  questions  that  were  so  silly,  you 
couldn't  answer  them,  you  know.   And  suddenly,  when  I  went 
to  walk  my  daughter  to,  you  know,  the  baby  clinic  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  I  had  to  try  and  learn  how  to  approach 
people,  which  is  something  I'd  never  had  to  do  before. 
I'd  always  had  people  who  wanted  to  know  me  and  I  had  to 
do  a  really  sort  of  change  of  character  to  talk  to  people 
before   they  spoke  to  me. 

GUERARD :   Ah ! 

HILLS:   You  know,  to  ask  about  their   children.   And,  it 

sounds  so  awful  to  have  to  say  this,  but  it  was  quite  a 
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while  before  I  learned  how  to  do  it.   I  must  have  seemed 
very  stand-offish  and  nasty  until  I  learned  the  technique 
of  getting  to  know  people.   I  did  it  by  inviting  people 
home  to  tea  and,  you  know,  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  was 
a  real  learning  process  for  me.   Strange. 
GUERARD :   It  sounds  very  much  like  ballerinas  and  ballet 
dancers  were  looked  upon  like  Hollywood  movie  stars. 
HILLS:   Exactly  the  same.   Exactly  the  same.   And  you 
tried  to  avoid  the  general  public.   And  then  suddenly, 
there  I  was,  one  of  the  general  public.   It  was  really 
odd.   But,  you  know,  I  did  it.   It  was  okay.   I  sorted  it 
out.   And  then,  the  next  thing  came  when  I  was  starting  to 
teach  the  tinys  to,  again-- 

GUERARD:   I'm  glad  you  mention  that  because  I  don't  think 
people  in  the  United  States  realize  how  being  a  ballerina 
really  is  being  a  superstar,  in  England. 
HILLS:   No,  I  don't--  Well,  I  don't--  They  do,  because 
they  understand  that  [Mikhail]  Baryshnikov  and  [Natalia] 
Makarova  are  superstars.   You  know,  the  names  that  are 
famous  here,  where  the  other  names  were  equally  famous 
there.   And  even  though  I  wasn't  a  ballerina,  as  a 
teacher,  I  was  famous  because  of  where  I  taught.   And 
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because  everybody  was  learning  my  syllabus  at  The  Royal 
Academy,  wherever  I  went,  you  know,  because  I'd  done  it, 
again,  I  was  looked  up  to  rather  than--  And  this  all  at 
age  twenty-eight.   It  seems  so  odd  now,  all  those  years 
ago.   So  much  has  happened  since. 

We  should  just  go  back  to  that  Royal  Charter,  when 
Sadler's  Wells  became  The  Royal  Ballet  School. 
GUERARD :   I  didn't  want  to  interrupt  your,  the  train  of-- 
HILLS:   I  know.  _  ,: . 

GUERARD:   Of  schools,  because  I  think  it's  really  an--  It 
was  an  interesting  transition.   On  the  one  hand,  you  were 
very  lucky  to  have  been  able  to  incorporate  having 
children  with  dance,  which  you  had  done  all  your  life, 
because  so  many  women  have  to  completely  end  their  careers 
when  they  have  children.  ..    •  ■  '   ,. 

HILLS:   They  do. 

GUERARD:   On  the  other  hand,  you  were  teaching  in  a  whole 
different  way-- 
HILLS:   Entirely  different. 
GUERARD:   Than  you  had  been  before. 

HILLS:   Yes.   And  feeling,  in  those  days,  a  little  guilty 
about  it  because  in  those  days,  women  did  not   go  out  to 
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work.   I  didn't  know  any  other   mother  who  went  to  work  in 
any  way.   Women  stayed  at  home  once  they'd  children  and 
did  not  go  out  to  work.   And  there  were  articles  in  the 
paper  about,  you  know,  the  ten  women  who  were  actually 
going  to  work,  you  know,  in  London,  after  they'd  had 
children.   And,  this  was  bad   and  you  shouldn' t   do   it  and 
it  was  terribly  bad  for  the  children  and  so  on  and  so  on 
and  so  on.   And  I  think  guilt  came  in  spades,  you  know, 
but  I  knew  that  I  was  quite  objectionable  in  the  three 
years  when  I  wasn't   doing  anything.   I  was  very  moody  and, 
you  know,  longing  to  be  doing--  Although  I  had  chosen  it. 
It  was  my  own  fault.   I'd  chosen  not  to  go  back.   I  really 
got  so  fed  up  with  just  being  at  home. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   With  nobody  to  talk  to  about  dance  or  not  to  talk 
to  about  anything  except  my  husband  who  was,  of  course, 
out  at  work  all  day.   And  came  home  tired  and  didn't 
really  want  to  know  anything  about  anything  but  just  don't 
talk  to  me  about  work  and  I  don't  want  to  know  about 
yours,  you  know.   [laughs]   No,  he  wasn't  like  that,  but 
you  long  to  be  somebody  other  than  a  mother. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 
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HILLS:   You  long  to  find  out  who  you  still  are  inside  and 

there's  no  way  of  finding  out.  >■  •  , 

GUERARD:   Absolutely! 

HILLS:   None.   You're  a  mother  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

And  I  must  have  really  liked  it  because  I  wouldn't  have 

had  two  more  kids,  otherwise.   [laughter] 

GUERARD:   So  true. 

HILLS:   One  is  ambivalent,  in  many  respects,  about  this. 

GUERARD:   Right.   Well,  you  also  had  a  long-lasting  love 

affair  with  dance. 

HILLS:   I  did,  and  did   get  back  to  it  in  this  small  way  of 

teaching  the  children  and  it  was   rewarding.   I've  always 

somehow  managed  to  find  what  I  was  doing  was  the  best 

thing  in  the  world.   [laughter]   And  enjoyed  it  a  lot. 

Because  children  are  absolutely  sweet. 

GUERARD:   Yes,  they  are. 

HILLS:   They're  just  wonderful. 

GUERARD:   And  they  love  to  learn. 

HILLS:   They  do. 

GUERARD:   They  are  so  responsive. 

HILLS:   And  they  love   movement  and  to  be  allowed   to  move 

in  big  spaces.   To  be  required   to  move  in  big  spaces. 
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[laughter]   It's  quite  surprising  because  most  schoolrooms 
are  small  and,  you  know,  they  don't  have  a  lot  of  space  to 
dash  around  in  when  they're  little,  and  they  long  to.   It 
was  great . 

And  my  school  continued  very  well  and  made  enough 
money  for  me  to  have  a  bank  account  separate  from  my 
husband's,  which  is  always  nice. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  yes. 

HILLS:   The  worst  thing  in  the  world  is  to  say,  "Dear,  can 
I  have  some  money  to  buy  you  a  birthday  present?"   You 
know.   [laughs]    i 
GUERARD:   I  know.   [laughs] 

HILLS:   So,  that  was  pleasant  and  to  buy  my  own  cars  and 
things  like  that,  which  I  enjoyed.   I  finally  decided  to 
learn  to  drive  when  I  was  pregnant  with  my  middle 
daughter,  Amanda,  and  my  husband  parked  his  car  by  the 
station  when  he  went  to  work.   He  didn't  drive  all  the 
way.   And  I  walked  past  that  car  four  times  one  day, 
parked  near  the  station,  as  I  was  going  shopping  and  that 
sort  of  thing.   And  I  thought,  "This  is  absolutely  crazy. 
The  car  is  sitting  there.   If  I  had  it,  I  could  drive  here 
and  there."   So  as  soon  as  Amanda  was  born,  I  took  driving 
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lessons  and  learned  to  drive  and  bought  myself  a  car  and 
was  then  mobile  for  the  rest  of  my  life  [laughter] ,  and 
not  confined  to  buses  and  trains  and  things. 
GUERARD :   Good . 

HILLS:   But  a  lot  of  people  in  England  don't  drive  because 
the  transportation  system  is  so  good.   You  don't  need  to. 
Like  New  York.   You  don't  need  to  drive  in  New  York  and 
you  don't  need  to  drive  anywhere  in  England,  really. 
There's  always  transportation. 

GUERARD:   Well,  you  were  a  jump  start  ahead  when  you  came 
here  and  you  already  knew  how  to  drive. 
HILLS:    Ah,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  road! 
[laughter]   That  took  a  little  getting  used  to.   But,  yes, 
it  would  have  been  much  harder  to  learn  to  drive  here,  I 
think,  if  I  hadn't  driven  there  first. 

GUERARD:   Well,  Margaret,  let's  backtrack  a  little  bit 
because,  as  you  said,  the  Royal  Charter  was  a  very- 
important    event . 

HILLS:   It  was  an  enormously   important  event. 
GUERARD:   And  this  happened  just  about  a  year  before  you 
moved  out  of  London? 
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HILLS:   Yes.   Well,  before  I  left  what  was  then  The  Royal 
Ballet  School,  and  I  don't  quite,  you  know,  I  was  nothing 
to  do  with  getting  the  Royal  Charter.   I  didn't  even  know 
we  were  up  for  it,  applied  for  it,  or  whatever  you  do  to 
get  it.   I  have  no  idea.   But  in  the  summer  of  1956,  the 
director  of  the  school  was  called  Arnold  Haskell,  who  has 
written  a  lot  of  books  about  ballet.   He  was  the 
director.   [He]  asked  me  if  I  would  meet  with  some  men 
from  America  who  were  planning  something  called  the 
Lincoln  Center  [for  the  Performing  Arts] . 
GUERARD:   Oh.   ^ 

HILLS :   And  we  were  going  to  have  lunch  in  the  back  of  the 
Royal  Box  at  [The  Royal  Opera  House]  Covent  Garden  and 
then  we  were  going  to  take  them  to  the  senior  school  to 
look  at  the  floors  and  the  level  and  the  height  of  the 
barres   and  then  we  were  going  to  take  them  to  White  Lodge 
to  look  at  the  facilities  there,  for  dance. 

And  so  I  thought,  "Okay,  what  can  I  wear?" 
[laughter]  And  she  [Arnold  Haskell's  secretary,  Paulette 
Nixon] ^  said,  you  know,  "Probably  a  hat  would  be  a  good 
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idea."   Now,  I've  never  worn  hats.   I  just  don't--  I  look 
terrible  in  hats.   And  I  thought,  "What  can   I  do?"   And  I 
bought  a  tiny,  tiny,  little  piece  of  velvet  with  wire 
around  the  edge  that  just  sat  on  top  of  my  head  [Guerard 
laughs]  so  that  nobody  could  really   tell  it  was  a  hat  at 
all,  but  it  was,  ostensibly,  a  hat.   And  I  went  to  Covent 
Garden  and  was  taken  up  into  the--  Through  the  royal 
entrance,  there's  a  special  entrance  to  the  Royal  Box  from 
the  street.   You  don't  go  through  the  main  foyer  or 
anything.   And  [I  was  taken]  up  into  these  royal  quarters, 
where  we  had  the  most  sumptuous   lunch  on  gorgeous   plates. 
And  I  don't  remember  the  names  of  two  of  the  men,  but  one 
of  them  was  one  of  the  Rockefellers. 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   But  I  don't  know  which  one!   [laughter]   But  one 
of  them.   And  Arnold  Haskell  and  these  three  men  and  just 
me  were  talking  about  the  Lincoln  Center  plans  and  all 
this  sort  of  stuff.   And  way  over  my  head.   I  mean,  I ' d  no 
idea  what  the  Lincoln  Center  was  planned  to  be,  going  to 
be,  or  anything  about  it.   I  didn't  even  know  it  was  in 
New  York,  you  know. 
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And  then  we  drove  in  a  huge,    absolutely  huge, 
chauffeur-driven  Daimler  car,  like  the  sort  the  queen  has. 
And  we  went  around  and  finally  we  took  them  to  White 
Lodge,  where  we  had  tea,  and  then  I  was  driven  back  to  the 
station  in  this  huge  Daimler.   And  it  was  during  the  lunch 
that  Arnold  Haskell  told  these  men,  in  absolute  strictest 
confidence,  that  the  ballet  school  was  going  to  be  given 
the  Royal  Charter.   And  so,  I  was  one  of  the  very  first 
people  to  know  that  we  were  going  to  become  The  Royal 
Ballet  and  not--  It  wasn't  just  the  school.   It  was  the 
company,  as  well.   They  were  going  to  be  known  as  The 
Royal  Ballet  from  a  few  weeks  after  that. 
GUERARD:   That's  how  you  learned  about  it? 
HILLS:   That's  how  I  learned  about  it.   In  front  of  these 
Americans . 
GUERARD :   Wow . 

HILLS:   It  was  a  very,  very  important  milestone.   But 
since  then,  of  course,  like  I'm  doing  here,  where  the 
transition  comes,  you  talk  about  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet 
before  that  and  Royal  Ballet  afterwards.   And  from  then 
on,  we  were,  in  the  minds  of  people  in  the  United  States 
at  any  rate,  confused,  totally  and  utterly  and 
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completely,  with  The  Royal  Academy  of  Dancing.   And  when 
anyone  opens  one's  mouth  to  talk  about  the  royal   anything 
you  have  to  differentiate  and  try  and  make  people 
understand  that  The  Royal  Ballet  and  The  Royal  Ballet 
School  are  one  entity  and  The  Royal  Academy  of  Dancing  is 
another,  completely  and  utterly,  separate  unit.   And  it's 
hard  to  get  that  message  across,  that  they  are  different 
because  people  assume  that  if  you're  from  The  Royal 
Ballet,  you're  automatically   going  to  teach  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Dancing  method.   And  no,  you're  not.  It's 
different . 

But  even  people  I've  said  this  to  many,  many  times 
over  and  different  ways  of  putting  it,  they  still  don't 
really   understand.   And  I  don't  know  how  else  to  say  it. 
You  know,  I've  run  out  of  descriptions  of  the  difference 
so  I  just  hope  that  it  doesn't  matter.   I  don't  know  if 
I've  made  it  clear  on  the  tape  in  any  way  or  not. 
GUERARD:   Well,  to  me  you  have. 

HILLS:   Well,  I  hope  it  comes  across,  but  it  is  a  natural, 
perfectly  natural  confusion. 

GUERARD:   Mm  hmm.   We  Americans  aren't  used  to  so  many 
different  things  called  royal. 
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HILLS:   No,  of  course   not!   No!   There's  The  Royal  Academy 

which  is  the  art  place,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  The 

Royal  Academy  of  Dancing.   It's  The  Royal  Academy  of  Art. 

Anything  that  has  a  Royal  Charter  gets  the  word  royal    in 

front  of  it  and  a  coat  of  arms.   But  there's  so  many--  The 

Royal  Shakespeare  Company  has  nothing  to  do  with  The  Royal 

Academy  or  The  Royal  Ballet,  you  know. 

GUERARD:   Can  you  explain  what  getting  a  Royal  Charter 

means  for  a  company  or  an  organization? 

HILLS:   It's  really  just  like  getting  a  presidential 

medal . 

GUERARD:   Mm  hmm.   It's  the  blessing  of  the--? 

HILLS:   It's  the  blessing.   It's  the  acknowledgement  that 

you  are  an  institution  of  repute.   Other  things  get 

allowed  to  use  the  Royal  Seal.   If  the  queen  buys 

Seagram's  gin,  they  are  allowed  to  put  the  Royal  Seal  on 

their  bottles.   If  she  buys  anything,  they  can  apply  to  be 

allowed  to  use  the  Royal  Seal.   They're  not  called  Royal 

Seagram's.   That's  different. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   But  just  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  Royal  Crest  on 

your  product  means  that  you  are  really  quite  something  in 
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English  eyes  or  in  United  Kingdom  eyes,  so  it  matters  a 

lot  there.   It  doesn't  matter  much  anywhere  else. 

GUERARD:   Well,  it  Still  tells  the  rest  of  the  world  that 

it's  an  institution  of-- 

HILLS :   It  sounds  good.   [laughs]  -',- 

GUERARD:   Repute. 

HILLS:   Yes.  ,  ......  .   , 

GUERARD:    Were  there  any  special  performances  or  anything 
like  that? 
HILLS:   No. 

GUERARD:   Built  around  the  Royal  Charter? 
HILLS:   No.   I  don't  think  so.   Not  that  I  remember, 
anyway.   No,  I  really  don't  think  so.   It  was  just,  you 
know,  everything  suddenly  appeared  with  a  coat  of  arms  and 
a  Royal  Seal  on  it.   [laughter]   And  I  actually  just  got  a 
magazine  on  Wednesday.   The  Royal  Academy  of  Dancing  puts 
out  a  quarterly  magazine  and  mine  arrived  on  Wednesday. 
And  in  the  picture,  there  was  the  fact  that  they  have  just 
been  given  a  new   Royal  Seal.   I  don't  know  why.   I  haven't 
read  it  yet.   But  there  was  the  picture  of  the 
proclamation  with  the  new  Royal  Seal  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
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So  what  they've  done  to  get  a  different  one,  or--  I  have 
yet  to  read.   I  don't  know.   [Guerard  laughs] 

You  can  obviously  get  a  second  royal    something,    which 
I  don't  know  anything  about,  either.   But  just  obviously, 
they  were  very  proud  of  it  because  it  was  there  on  the 
page . 

GUERARD:   Yes!   Yes.   The  Royal  Royal   Academy.   [laughs] 
HILLS:   Yes.   The  twice  blessed.   [laughter]   But  there 
wasn't  much,  apart  from--  We  just  felt  good.   It  was  a 
real  feel-good  factor. 

GUERARD:   Yes.   Well,  it  really  was   an  honor. 
HILLS:   Yes.   And  a  great  cause  of  confusion.   [laughter] 
GUERARD:   Well-- 

HILLS:   So  from  now  on,  we  call--  I  shall  not  refer  to 
Sadler's  Wells.   I  shall  refer  to  Royal  Ballet,  and-- 
GUERARD :   Okay . 
HILLS:   Here  we  go. 

GUERARD:   And  we'll  try  to  keep  it  straight. 
HILLS:   [laughs]   So  back  to  my  own  school,  which  was  just 
going  on,  going  on.   You  know,  both  my  daughters  learned 
from  me  and  my  son,  also.   He  wouldn't  like  to  admit  it 
now,  but  he  did.   And  they  were--  They  danced  quite 
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nicely,  but  were  not  particularly   talented  and  my  one 
dread  was  that  one  of  them  would  want  to  be  a  ballerina. 
And  I  suppose  I  gave  them  no  clue  as  to  whether  they  were 
good  or  bad  in  my  usual  sort  of  way  I  was  brought  up  not 
to  let  people  know.   But  had  they  shown  any  desire,  I 
would  have  squashed  it . 

GUERARD:   Really?!  _  .  ..  ■ 

HILLS:   Yes. 
GUERARD:   Why? 

HILLS:   Because  they  were  not  going  to  be  good  enough. 
GUERARD:   Oh.   You  could  see  that? 

HILLS:   I  could  see  that.   And  they  were  brilliant  at 
school  and  I  wouldn't  have  wanted  them  to  waste  other 
talents  in  order  to  pursue  something  that  was  not  going  to 
happen.   So,  they  were--  They  just  needed  to  use  their 
brains  and  artistic  talents  in  another  field,  other  than 
dance,  though  they  enjoyed  it  for  a  while.   Sarah  went  on 
until  she  was  fifteen,  and  Amanda  stopped  when  she  was 
about  twelve,  I  think.   Julian  switched  to  tap  when  we 
came  to  the  United  States  since  he  wasn't  going  to  do 
ballet.   [laughter]   Then  he  did  that  for  about  a  year  and 
then  stopped  and  hasn't  done  a  thing  since.   And 
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strangely,  none  of  the  three  of  them  is  interested  in  any 

sort  of  physical  activity,  whatsoever.      They  really 

aren't.   I  think  one  member  of  the  family  doing  it  is 

quite  enough  for  the  entire  family.   [laughs] 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   It's  not  surprising,  I  suppose. 

GUERARD:   Well,  there  is  a  big  difference  between  being 

interested  in  a  physical  activity  and  being  interested  in 

dance . 

HILLS:   I  think  so,  yes. 

GUERARD:   I  mean,  for  some  people- -some  people  who  dance-- 

it  probably  really  is   sort  of  a  physical  high,  and  that's 

important . 

HILLS:   Oh  it  is. 

GUERARD:   But  that's  not  it. 

HILLS:   No.   But  the  physical  high,  I  think,  people  get 

from  jogging  and  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  as  well.   What 

are  they?   The  endorphins  in  the  brain.   And  when  one  is 

teaching,  one  is  aware  that  you  have  to  get  dancers  to 

that  level,  otherwise  the  class  is  not   a  success. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 
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HILLS:   You  just  have  to  push  people  and  to  get  them 
enjoying  what  they're  doing  to  get  that  trigger.   And  then 
they  feel  that  it's  been  worth  while.   And  this  is  true  of 
professionals  and  the  rankest  beginner.   You  have  to  get 
them  to  that  place  where  that  brain  thing  clicks  in.   And 
then  you've  got  them  hooked.   I  mean,  they  say  it ' s  a 
morphine  replacement  and  it  is  as   addictive.   It's  what 
addicts  people  to  drugs,  addicts  people  to  exercise.   It's 
exactly  the  same  thing. 
GUERARD:   I  believe  that. 

HILLS:   Totally.   And  if  you  want--  If  commercially,  if 
you  want  them  to  go  on  coming,  you  have  to  get  them 
addicted.   Which  is  appalling,  but  it's  a  good   addiction 
and  not  a  bad   addiction,  so  it's  okay.   [laughs] 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   Even  with  children,  you--  It's  not  quite  the  same, 
but  to  them,  it ' s  a  joy.   It's  not  that  same  addiction, 
but  the  love  of  movement  to  music  is  definitely  something 
that  they  really  just  do  love,  the  majority. 
GUERARD:   They  do ,  and  they're  not  quite  as  inhibited  as 
adults  about  it,  either. 
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HILLS:   No,  no.   They--  Except  for  my  granddaughter,  who 

could  care  less.   [laughs]   She's  seven  and  she  did   dance 

for  one  season  when  she  was  six,  but  she  much,  much 

prefers  baseball.   That's  fine.   She  went  to  a  baseball 

match  in  Mayor  [Richard  J.]  Riordan's  box  last  week, 

because  her,  quote,  "boyfriend,"  his  mother  is  one  of  the 

vice-mayors  of  L.A.   I  can't  remember  her  last  name,  but 

they  went  to  Mayor  Riordan's  box  and  oh,  wasn't  Emily 

happy!   [laughs]   It  was  wonderful. 

GUERARD :   That ' s  great ! 

HILLS:   So  I  guess  I  have  one  family  member  who  is  l<:een  on 

exercise  of  one  sort  or  another.   [laughter] 

GUERARD:   One  healthy  one. 

HILLS:   Yes!   [laughs] 

GUERARD:   Well,  Margaret  are  we  getting  close  to  the  time 

in  your  life  where  you  made  the  big  move? 

HILLS:   Yes,  we  are.   19--  It  started  in  1969  and  my 

husband  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  London  paper  for  a 

position  at  Mattel  [Inc.]  Toys  in  California.   And  we 

giggled  about  it  a  bit,  you  know,  and  he  said,  "Well,  it 

would  be  fun  to  go,  wouldn't  it?"   And  I  said,  "Sure,  it'd 

be  fun  to  go.   Why  don't  you  apply?"   So  he  did! 
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And  some  months  later--  The  kids  were  screaming   in 
the  garden.   There  was  an  awful   noise  going  on.   I  mean, 
they  were  having  fun  and  the  telephone  rang  and  my  husband 
picked  it  up  and  he  said--  Put  his  hand  over  it  and  he 
said,  "Tell  them  to  be  quiet.   It ' s  a  call  from 
California."   And  I  took  them  all  out  in  the  garden,  right 
at  the  far  end,  and  he  was  interviewed  on  the  telephone  by 
Mattel,  from  California,  for  an  hour  and  a  half.   An  hour 
and  a  half  telephone  conversation! 

And  I  kept  thinking,  "Is  he  still  at  it?   What's 
going  on?"   And  he  came  off  the  phone  and  he  said,  "Well, 
it  sounds  as  though  I  may  have  got  that  job  in  California. 
They're  going  to  send  somebody  over  to  interview  me  and 
talk  to  me."   So  one  of  the  personnel  from  Mattel  came 
over  and  interviewed  Brian  in  London  and  this  was  still 
1969;  the  end  of  1969.   And  he  came  home  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I've  got  the  job  if  we  can  get  a  visa  to  go."   Now 
we  were  going  to  be  immigrants  and  to  come  into  the  United 
States  legally  is  an  enormously  long  and  difficult 
process.   And  we  went  to--  I  forget  where,  but  some, 
probably  the  embassy,  American  Embassy  in  London,  and  they 
said,  "Oh,  you  don't  have  a  chance  of  going." 
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GUERARD:   Even  with  having  a  job  lined  up? 

HILLS:   No.   Not  a  chance.   He  said,  "Only  firms  who 

cannot  find  anybody  in  the  United  States  to  fulfill  a 

position  can  employ  somebody  from  overseas."   He  said,  "If 

you  were  a  doctor,  you  would  expect  to  wait  twenty-five 

years.   There  isn't  the  remotest  chance,  unless  the  firm 

that  you're  going  to  can  prove  to  us  that  they  have  done  a 

huge  search  in  the  United  States  and  can't  find  anybody." 

Well,  in  fact,  they  had   done  a  big,  big  search,  because 

Brian's  a  designer  of  a  specific  sort  and  they  wanted  his 

specific  design  ability. 

GUERARD:   What  does  he  specifically  design? 

HILLS:   At  that  time,  he  had  specifically  designed 

electrical  appliances,  and  had  some  theatrical  background. 

And  they  wanted  those  two  things . 

GUERARD:   You  had  mentioned  that  he  designed  some  of  the-- 

HILLS:   We  didn't  know  they  wanted  the  theatrical  bit  at 

all.   We  had  no  idea.   They  really  wanted--  What  they  said 

to  him,  they  wanted  somebody  to  design  parts  of  Barbie 

dolls.   The  recording  equipment  that  made  the  voices  work 

and  all  that  sort  of  stuff. 

GUERARD :   Oh ! 
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HILLS:   But  they   convinced  the  American  government  that 
only  Brian  could  do  it.   And  so  they  said,  "Okay,  well,  we 
want  your  birth  certificates,  your  marriage  certificates. 
We  need  to  know  every   address  you've  ever  lived  in  your 
lives."   The  two   of  us!   "The  address  where  your  parents 
were  born  and  their  occupations,  the  addresses  where  your 
grandparents  were  born  and  their  occupations." 
GUERARD:   Oh,  my  gosh! 

HILLS:   Now  that   took  a  lot  of  time  to  get. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  we  were  now  into  mid-1970  and  doing  all  of 
this  and  trying  to  get  it  together.   Anyway,  to  cut  a 
long,  long,  long  story  short,  we  finally  got  Brian's 
papers  together  to  come  in  June,  1971  and  he'd  spent  a 
whole  day  at  the  American  Embassy  getting  all  the 
paperwork  done  and  getting  the  green  card.   We  hadn't  got 
ours   yet.   And  after--  He  came  in  June,  and  between  June 
and  September,  when  we  got  ours,  I  spent  one  entire  day 
with  three  children  at  the  American  Embassy  getting 
everything  done  and  getting  our  green  cards  and  all  that 
sort  of  stuff,  before  we  were  finally  allowed  to  come. 
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And  so,  you  can  imagine  how  we   feel  about  people 
being  accepted.   Oh  well,  they  came  in  illegally,  but,  you 
know,  they're  nice  people.   We're  not  going  to  throw  them 
out.   It  cost  us  a  fortune   to  get  all  the  information.   We 
went  to  Somerset,  this  place  in--  You  know  how  the  Mormon 
Temple  here  does  family  tree  stuff.   There's  a  place  in 
London  called  Somerset  House,  and  we  spent  an  entire  day 
there  researching  where  our  parents  and  grandparents  were 
from. 

GUERARD:   You  couldn't  get  the  information  from  your 
parents? 

HILLS:   No!   They  didn't  know.   They  didn't  know  where 
their  parents  had  been  born. 
GUERARD :   Oh . 

HILLS:   They  had  no  idea.   It  turned  out  that  my  grand- - 
One  of  my  grandmothers  had  been  born  in  Ireland.   We  had 
no  idea.   [laughter]   And  we  drove  around  trying  to  find 
addresses  where  we'd  lived.   You  know,  we'd  drive  to  the 
place  and  find  out  where  it  was  and  then  write  the  address 
down.   And,  you  know,  I'd  been  to  Turkey  and  all  that  sort 
of  stuff  and  Brian  had  lived  in  Canada  and  he--  To  get  to 
Canada,  he  had  to  become  an  immigrant  to  Canada  and  he  had 
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never  relinquished  that,  and  that  was  an  obstacle  of  some 
sort.   So  we  had  to  get  over  all    this  stuff.      It  was  just 
dreadful.   But,  you  know,  we  wanted  to  come!      And  the  job 
was  for  a  year. 
GUERARD:   Only  for  one  year?! 

HILLS:   One  year.   And  we  thought,  "Well,  Brain  will  go 
for  three  months  and  if  he  likes  it,  then  we'd  like  to 
move  house  when  we  come  back  anyway,  so  we'll  sell  the 
house."   And  we  invented  the  garage  sale  in  England. 
[Guerard  laughs]   Nobody  had  ever  had  a  garage  sale  in 
England  till  we  invented  it  to  sell  all  our  furniture  that 
wasn't  coming.   Mattel  was  going  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  it  to 
be  brought  out,  but  there's,  you  know,  a  whole  lot  of 
stuff  you  don't  want  to  take.   And  so,  we  invented  the 
garage  sale.   [Guerard  laughs] 

That  was  very   funny  because  the  children  and  I  had 
gone  up  to  London  to  buy  some  new  china  and  crystal  to 
bring  to  the  United  States  and  when  we  got  back,  there  was 
a  line   outside  our  house  of  people  wanting  to  buy  our 
stuff.   And  Sarah,  when  we  got  home,  had  a  temperature  of 
102  from  her  smallpox  injection,  which  we'd  had  to  have  to 
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come  here.   And  she  wanted  to  go  to  bed  and  people  were 
buying  beds  from  underneath  her. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  my  gosh! 

HILLS:   And  we  kept  moving  her  from  bed  to  bed. 
[laughter]   It  was  terrible. 
GUERARD?   So,  had  you  advertised? 

HILLS:   Yes,  we  put  up  a  notice  in  the  post  office.   You 
know,  just  a  card  saying  we're  moving  and  we  would  like  to 
sell  some  of  our  stuff  and  we'll  be  there  most  afternoons 
from  four  o'clock  till  six.  Everything   had  gone  by  six 
o'clock  that  afternoon  that  we  weren't  bringing  with  us. 
GUERARD :   Wow ! 

HILLS:   So  we  slept,  that  night,  on  sleeping  bags  which  we 
borrowed  from  the  next  door  neighbor.   It  was--  We  made  a 
lot  of  money.   It  was  great,  but  it  was,  surprisingly, 
[laughs]   Anyway,  Brian  came  and  he  enjoyed  it  and  so  he 
said,  "Well,  I've  bought  a  house  and  you  can  come  and 
we'll  live  in  this  house  for  a  year."   We  said  a  year 
because  we  didn't  know  if  Mattel  would  take  him  on 
afterwards,  and  we  didn't  know  if  we  wanted  to  stay.   Even 
with  all  this  trouble  we'd  gone  to  get  there,  we  didn't 
know  if  we'd  like  California  or  not.   There  was  no  way  to 
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tell.   And,  of  course,  after  we'd  been  here  about  six 
months,  we  had  no  intention  of  going  back.   [laughs] 
GUERARD:   Yeah!       •.;    ;- '       ■.    ' 

HILLS:   And  they  did   keep  him  on.   What  they  actually  had 
wanted  him  for  was  that,  as  well  as  to  design,  literally, 
to  design  things  for  Barbies,  they  had  planned  to  open 
theme  parks.   Mattel  were  going  to  open  theme  parks  of 
their  own  and  they  wanted  him  to  do  something  to  do  with 
that.  ■  .   ,.   ^      •         .    .      .   ■ 

GUERARD:   Oh,  I  see. 

HILLS:   And,  in  fact,  the  whole  thing  fell  through.   They 
were  going  to  be  with  [Ringling  Brothers]  Barnum  and 
Bailey  Circus  and  theme  parks  with  Barnum  and  Bailey,  and 
the  whole  thing  collapsed.   But  Brian  had  invented  quite  a 
lot  of  things  for  the  Barbies  and  then  finally  it  was  too 
confining  to  be  just  dealing  with  Barbies,  so  he  opened 
his  own  business  as  a  designer. 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   And,  we  stayed.   He  did  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
time.   First  of  all,  he  worked  for  one  or  two  other  people 
and  then  opened  his  own  business.   And  for  the  first  six 
months  we  were  here- -or  roughly  six  months--!  didn't  do 
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anything   because  I  didn't  dare  drive  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road.   But  we  got  some  friends  down  the  street--  Cris 
Hurley  she  was  called.   She  said,  "Look,  you  buy  a  car  and 
I'll  come  and  sit  in  with  you  and  drive  with  you."   And 
she  helped  me  enormously   by  telling  me,  "Just  keep  your 
passenger  in  the  ditch  and  then  you're  on  the  correct  side 
of  the  road."   That  worked  and  I  could  do  it  after  that. 

And  we  found  that  Stanley  Holden,  whom  I'd  known  all 
my  life  because  he'd  been  in  The  Royal  Ballet  too,  in  a 
different  part.   We  hadn't  ever  been  close  because  he'd 
been  in  different  parts  of  the  organization  from  me, 
though  we  had  started  at  the  school  around  about  the  same 
time. 

GUERARD:   Well,  he  was  in  the  [Sadler's  Wells]  Theater 
Ballet? 

HILLS:   He  was  in  the  Theatre  Ballet  and  then  he  was  in 
the  forces  and  then  he  was  in  the  main  company  long  after 
I  was  nothing  to  do  with  that  company  but  was  teaching  in 
the  school.   So  we  really  hadn't  known  each  other  well. 
We'd  known  of   each  other.   We'd  met  and  I  taught  his  wife 
[Stella  Farrance  Waller],  whom  he'd  divorced  before  he 
came  to  the  United  States.   And  at  one  time,  my  children 
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had  gone  to  his  wife's  school  for  a  little  bit.   It  was  in 
the  transition  time  when  Shortlands  had  closed  and  before 
I'd  opened  Knockholt.   They'd  gone  to  her  school.   And  my 
pianist  played  for  her,  also.   But,  you  know,  again  ,1 
hadn't  met  him.      I'd  met  his  wife.   When  I  found  he  had 
the  school  here,  I  contacted  him  and  said,  "You  know,  if 
ever  you  want  anybody  to  substitute  teach  I ' d  be  happy  to 
fill  in."   And,  that's  how  I  got  to  know  him   and  started 
teaching  just  part-time  with  him. 

And  my  husband  had  driven  around  the  local 
neighborhood  in  Rolling  Hills  before  we  got  here  and  he 
said,  "I  drove  past  one   ballet  school  that  had  the  right 
sort  of  noises  coming  out  of  it.   I  drove  past  several 
[where]  the  noises  coming  out  were  not  authentic,  but  this 
one  was  okay."   And  it  was  run  by  a  woman  called  Alice 
LaMar  and  I  wrote  to  her  and  I  said,  you  know,  I'd  like  to 
take  her  out  for  coffee  or  something  just  to  introduce 
myself.   And  she  needed   somebody  to  teach  for   her,  which 
was  just  a  short  distance  from  home,  where  I  could  walk  to 
start  with  and  drive  to  later,  and  so  I  started  teaching 
for  her  in  the  evenings,  several  evenings  a  week.   And  , 
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felt  very  pleased  when  I  made  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
groceries  for  the  first  time,  here.   [laughs] 
GUERARD:   Yes!  - 

HILLS:   And  the  children  started  school  and  were--  Sarah 
was  one  year  ahead  of  her  age  group  in  high  school,  Amanda 
was  two  years  ahead  of  her  age  group  in  intermediate  high, 
and  Julian,  age  seven,  was  just  in  his  normal  age  group. 
And  they  seemed  to--  They  appeared  to  fit  in  very  well. 
Since,  they've  told  me  that  they  had  a  hell  of  a  time  to 
start  with,  you  know,  feeling  very  strange. 

But  Amanda  was  very  happy  at  her  intermediate  school 
because  she'd  been  there  one  day  when  she  was  asked  to  go 
to  the  principal's  office  and  he  said,  "We  have  another 
little  English  girl  who's  coming  today,  who's  new,  and  we 
thought  the  two  of  you  would  like  to  go  together."   And 
when  Amanda  walked  into  the  room  where  she  was,  they 
embraced.   They'd  been  at  the  same   school  in  England. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  how  wonderful! 

HILLS:   She  was  called  Louise  Rose  and  her  parents  had 
spent  six  months  in  Canada  in  between  and  we  didn't  know 
they  lived  down  the  street.   They  went  to  the  same  school. 
GUERARD :   Ama  z  i  ng ! 
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HILLS:   Absolutely  incredible.   And,  of  course,  they 
were--  The  Roses  only  stayed  for  about  two  years  and  then 
they  went  back  to  England,  but  it  was  nice  for  the  two 
little  girls  to  be  together  for  that  period.   Again, 
such--  So  many  strange  coincidences  in  the  world. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   He  was  to  do  with  theater  lighting.   He  worked  for 
one  of  the  big  theater  lighting  companies.   I  can't 
remember  what  it  was  called  now.   And  I  think  he  was 
something  to  do  with  putting  the  lighting  into  the  Dorothy 
Chandler  Pavilion.   I  think.      1   may  have  got  it  wrong,  but 
I  think  so.   And  then  when  that  was  over,  they  went  back 
to  England. 

GUERARD:   So  both  your  husband  and  he  came  out  here  kind 
of  because  of  their  theatrical  backgrounds. 
HILLS:   Sort  of,  though  I  think  Brian's  was  minimal, 
really,  on  the  theatrical  background.   It  was  mainly   the 
designer  stuff.   He  designed  a  lot  of--  He  worked  for  a 
big  design  electrical  appliance  company  in  England  and 
Mattel  saw  something  in  it  that  they  needed,  anyway. 

But  it  wasn't  a  particularly  pleasant  place  to  work, 
I  think.   It  had   been.   At  the  time  when  we  came,  it  had 
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been  very  much  burgeoning.   I  mean,  became  a  very  big   firm 
and  then  shortly  afterwards  it  went--  Lost  popularity  a 
little  bit.   I  think  the  Barbies  were  overdone  or 
something,  and  the  Hot  Wheels,  and  they  were  laying  people 
off.   Brian  wasn't   laid  off,  but  was  made  to  feel  very 
uncomfortable  because  he  was--  As  the  newcomer,  he  was 
still  there,  and  some  of  the  people  who  had  been  there  a 
long  time  were  not.   And  it  wasn't  a  very  particularly 
happy  situation  and  he  was  glad  to  be  out  of  it,  I  think, 
[pause]   The  foreigner  and  all  that  stuff,  too,  you  know, 
[laughs] 

GUERARD:   Yes.   Yes.   Well,  so  then  your  children 
gradually  became  accustomed  to  American  life  and--? 
HILLS:   Yes. 
GUERARD:   You  were-- 

HILLS:   And  I  was  starting  to  teach  and  enjoying  that 
again.   It  was  really  nice  because  after  a  short  time, 
Stanley  Holden  said,  "You  know,  I'd  like  to  have  you  not 
just  substituting  when  somebody's  sick,  but  doing  it 
regularly."   And  within  a  very  short  time,  I  was  teaching 
for  Alice  LaMar  in  Palos  Verdes  in  the  evening.   I  was 
teaching  [at]  Stanley  [Holden  Dance  Center]  on  the  other 
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evenings,  the  children's  classes.   And,  I  was  teaching  a 
9:30  ballet  class  in  the  morning.   I  was  ballet  mistress 
to  the  Steven  Peck  Jazz  Company,  mid-morning.   I  was 
teaching  for  Irena  Kosmovska,  on  Wilshire  Boulevard,  early 
afternoon.   And  suddenly  found  I  was  very  much  a  full-time 
employee  of  a  lot  of  different  schools.   Some  evenings,  I 
taught  for  Tania  Lichine  [Lichine  Ballet  School]  .   Who  .-. 
else?   I  taught  for  George  Zoritch  [Classical  Ballet 
Studio] ,  Roland  Dupree  [Dupree  Dance  Academy]  at  a 
different  time.   That's  a  little  later.   All  over  the 
place . 

GUERARD :   Were  you  teaching  various  levels  and  ages? 
HILLS:   Yes,  from  fairly  young  children- -children  about 
ten  onwards- -at  Palos  Verdes  and  at  Stanley  Holden's, 
intermediate  ballet  at  9:30  at  Holden's,  experienced  and 
quite  talented  jazz  dancers  at  Steven  Peck's,  company 
class  for  the  Los  Angeles--  You  know,  Johnny  [John] 
Clifford's  Los  Angeles  Ballet  company. 
GUERARD:   Uh-huh.   Right. 

HILLS:   And  the  senior  students  at  Irena  Kosmovska ' s .   I 
was  actually  part  of  the  audition  process  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Ballet,  Johnny  Clifford's,  when  it  first  started. 
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GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   I  didn't  really  like  his  choreography.   They  were 

very  much  Balanchine  technique  and  I  didn't  really  fit  in 

and  I  left  there,  by  my  own  volition,  fairly  soon.   It 

wasn't  what  I  really  wanted  to  be  doing.   I  didn't  want  to 

teach  that  way,  yet  trying  to  teach  my   way  to  them, 

although  it  was  very  similar  to  the  way  Stanley  Williams 

teaches  in  New  York  for  [George]  Balanchine,  people  here 

were  not  accepting  of  that  other  style.   Balanchine 's  own 

dancers  did  both  quite  happily,  but  the  Balanchine  dancers 

in  Los  Angeles  didn't  really  want  to  do  other   than 

Balanchine.   So  there  was  a  degree  of  tension  there,  which 

I  didn't  think  was  worth  putting  up  with  and  trying  to 

rise  above  or  anything  and  I  didn't  really  need  to  be 

doing  it,  so  I  stopped. 

GUERARD:   So,  that  was  an  instance  where  it  was  very- -it 

was  a  very  professional  level,  but  there  was  a  conflict 

because  of--? 

HILLS:   Yes,  that's  right. 

GUERARD:   The  type  of  technique? 

HILLS:   Yes,  that's  right.   And  then  I  started  teaching 

pro [f essional]  class  at  Stanley's,  alternate  days  with 
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Stanley.   And,  of  course  that,  in  those  days,  the 
professional  class  was  very   professional. 
GUERARD :   And  was  this  very  much  like  going  back  to  the 
Sadler's  Wells? 

HILLS:   Yes  it  was,  because  then,  in  those  days,  Stanley 
had  a  very  structured  class-level  of  people.   Although 
anybody  could  come  to  the  beginning  levels,  until  their 
names  were  put  up  on  the  board,  they  weren't  allowed  to 
progress  to  the  next  level.   There  was  a  definite  grading 
system,  in  a  way.   And  the  same  with  the  children.   They 
weren't  moved  up  just  because  their  friend  happened  to 
move  up.   Unless  they  were  good  enough,  they  weren't  moved 
up.   And  everybody  had  to  wear  uniform.   Even  the  pro 
class  had  to  wear  black  tunics,  black  leotards  and  tights 
and  were  not  allowed  to  sort  of  cover  themselves  in  stuff. 
Things  have  changed  a  great  deal  in  twenty- six  years, 
[laughs]   One  awful  day  some  years  after  we  opened,  one 
lady  came  and  bought  five  classes.   And  before  people  had 
really  noticed  what  was  happening,  she  thought  that  would 
take  her  to  pro  class. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  she  did?   [laughs] 
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HILLS:   She  took  level  one,  one  day,  level  two,  level 
three,  level  four  and  level  five.   She  took--  Day  five  she 
took  pro  class,  you  know.   And  then  Stanley  sort  of  looked 
at  her  and  said,  "What  are  you  doing  here?"   [laughter] 
And  she  never  came  back.   She  thought  five  classes  and 
five  grades  was  one  a  day.   [Guerard  laughs]   But  now 
people  could  almost  do  that  and  get  away  with  it, 
unfortunately,  because  you  no  longer  can  tell  people  that 
they're  not  good  enough  to  do  anything. 
GUERARD:   Yes,  but-- 

HILLS:   You  can  make  a  gentle  suggestion  nowadays  that 
they  might  hurt  themselves  and  you  really  don't  want  to  be 
responsible  for  them  hurting  themselves  and  you  would 
prefer   that  they  took  a  lower  level,  but  you  can't  make 
them.   And  if  they  chose  to  go  on  coming,  you  have  to  put 
up  with  it,  which  is,  I  find,  quite  appalling. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   Nobody  must  ever  fail  or  be  shown  to  fail  at  doing 
anything.   And  it's  one  of  the  reasons,  I  think,  why 
ballet  is  less  popular  than  it  was,  because  everybody 
thinks  they  can  do  it,  too,  and  it's  really  quite  easy 
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stuff.   And  they  no  longer  have  any  regard  for  the  ability 
of  the  talented  person  to  do  it  properly. 

I'm  not  speaking  about  everybody   but  in  general, 
anybody  can  do  it.   If  I  wish  hard  enough  and  pay  a  little 
bit,  I  can  do  it,  too.   And  it's  very  sad. 
GUERARD:   It's  not  that  way,  though, 
HILLS:   No.   Twenty- six  years,  things  have  changed 
incredibly. 
GUERARD :   Hm . 

HILLS:   On  the  other  hand,  by  sticking  out  for  some  time 
to  levels  and  standards,  the  improvement,  in  general,  over 
the  United  States,  of  teaching,  has  improved  enormously. 
When  we  first  opened  at  Stanley's,  the  level  of  people 
coming,  thinking  they  were  good,  was  absolutely  appalling. 
They  would  come  in  points   shoes  with  the  bows  done  up  in 
front,  go  up  on  their  toes  and  stay  up  there  through  full 
plies   and  never  coming  down.   I  mean,  they  thought  that 
was  just  fine.   I've  had  some  serious  thoughts  because 
ballet,  in  the  United  States,  was  principally  taught  by 
beautiful  dancers  from  Russia.   This  was  between  the  wars 
and  shortly  after  the  Second  World  War.   And  the  Russians 
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are  now  beginning  to  come  back  again  into  the  United 
States-- 
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TAPE  NUMBER:  V,  SIDE  I 
APRIL  25,  1997 

GUERARD:   Margaret,  end  of  last  session,  I'm  afraid  I  let 

the  tape  run  out,  for  which  I  apologize,  but  you  had  said 

then  that  rather  than  pick  up  your  thought  immediately  on 

a  new  tape,  you  preferred  to  gather  your  thoughts  on  that 

topic  and  bring  it  to  this  session. 

HILLS:   Mm  hmm . 

GUERARD:   To  review  briefly,  you  were  talking  about  the 

atmosphere  and  the  level  of  prof essionality  in  schools--in 

dance  studios- -and  how  currently,  it's  difficult  to  give 

criticism  to  dancers  on  a  professional  level.   I  believe 

your  concern  was  the  lack  of  structure  in  terms  of  having 

the  dancers  achieve  a  certain  mastery  of  each  level  before 

going  on? 

HILLS:   That's  right. 

GUERARD:   And  you  were  beginning  to  discuss  the  influence 

of  the  Russian  ballet  teachers  in  America. 

HILLS:   Yes.   Really,  I  felt  when  I  first  came,  since  I 

was   going  'round  to  quite  a  lot  of  schools  guest  teaching, 

that  I  was  getting  quite  a  good  overview  of  the  results  of 
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the  teaching  over  the  past  few  years  before  we  arrived  in 
1971,  and  my  feeling  was  that  the  students  had  been  taught 
quite  well  when  they  were  talented  and  very  much, 
apparently,  ignored  if  they  were  not   talented.   And  I  felt 
very  sorry  that  people  who  should  have  enjoyed  more 
facility  than  they  showed  were  not  really  dancing  to  their 
full  potential,  even  though  not  obviously  going  to  be 
professionals . 

And  I  started  to  wonder  why  this  would  be   and  going 
from  my  own--  Finding  that  I  had  to  change  my  method  of 
teaching  when  I  opened  my  own  school  and  had  every  sort  of 
body  to  teach,  I  wondered  whether  the  predominance  of  the 
Russian  school  in  the  United  States  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  Russian  dancers- -prof essional 
dancers- -who ' d  opened  schools  in  the  United  States,  had 
relied  only  on  their  own   teaching;  the  way  they  had  been 
taught,  because,  like  The  Royal  Ballet,  they  had  been 
selected  out  of  masses  and  masses  of  children  because  they 
were  talented  bodies  to  be  trained.   And  when  you  have  a 
really   talented  body,  you,  to  some  extent,  at  ten  years 
old,  you  do   need  to  force  some  things,  like  turnout- -as 
long  as  it's  taught  from  the  right  place,  from  the  top  of 
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the  legs  and  not  from  the  feet- -and  the  extension  of  the 
legs,  because  you  want  to  get  those  established  before 
growth  finishes.   So,  you  really  want  to  have  the  high 
legs  and  the  good  turnout  well  established  before  they're 
thirteen. 

And  if  you've  been  trained  only  in  that  way,  as  those 
Russians  had,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
anatomical  knowledge  to  be  able  to  adapt   that  teaching  for 
people  who  start  late  and  for  those  who  don ' t   have  the 
physical  ability  ever   to  get  their  legs  high  and  ever  to 
achieve  a  really  perfect  turnout.   Because  what  I  saw  was 
that  the  talented  people  danced  beautifully  and  the  non- 
talented  people  danced  abysmally.   The  difference  was 
incredible  and  yet  in  hearing  them  talk,  you  would  find 
they  had  been  trained  at  the  same  school .  .   . ■ 

GUERARD :   Do  you  think  it  was  completely  different  than 
the  Sadler's  Wells  [School] 's  attitude  of  treating 
everybody  in  the  same  way,  or  do  you  think--? 
HILLS:   No,  I  think  it  was  that  they--  What  the  Russians 
appeared   not  to  have  done  was  to  adapt  their  method  of 
teaching  to  suit  the  non-professional  dancer. 
GUERARD:   Ah!   Uh-huh. 
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HILLS:   They  treated  everybody  in  the  same  way.   I  assume, 
because  I  didn't  see  it.   I'm  only  assuming  from  what  I 
saw  as  a  result   of  the  training  they'd  had  that  everybody 
turned  their  feet  out  at  180  degrees,  whereas  their  knees 
might  be  facing  straight  forward.   And  the  hips  were 
distorted  beyond  belief  to  get  the  legs  up  high.   And  one 
can  only  assume  that  they'd  been  yelled  at,  "Get  your  legs 
up,  turn  your  feet  out.   Get  your  legs  up,  turn  your  feet 
out,"  with  no  description  of  how  they  should  physically 
try  to  do  that  without  hurting  themselves. 
GUERARD:   They  weren't  taught  about  placement  of--? 
HILLS:   No,  not  at  all. 

GUERARD:   The  hips  or  where  the  impetus  came  from? 
HILLS:   Not  at  all.   No.   And,  of  course,  if  you've  got  a 
very  loose-limbed  child  who  is  going  to  be  very  good,  it 
will  survive.   Their  bodies  will  get  the  legs  up  without 
distortion  because  they  can.   And  so,  those  people  looked 
great.   And  many  of  them  were  second  generation  from  the 
original  teachers  and  maybe  had  been  taught  by  another  lot 
of  teachers  in  between  the  original  emigres.   And  that,  I 
don't  know.   And  any  fault  then  would  be  doubly  wrong. 
GUERARD :   Right . 
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HILLS:   Because  they  would  have  even  less  appreciation  of 
what  was  wrong  or  what  was  right.   And  it  took  some  time 
after  Stanley  Holden  and  I  were  teaching  here  in  our  way 
of  structuring  the  classes  for  the  shape  of  the  people  in 
there  and  our  demands  in  that  way.   Also,  we  never  put 
children  with  adults,  in  the  same  class,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  many  of  the  people  who  came  to  us  to  start 
with  had   been  taught  children  and  adults  mixed  up. 
GUERARD:   Oh!  That's   an  interesting  difference. 
HILLS:   Yes.   And,  of  course,    you  teach  children  very 
differently  than  the  way  you  teach  adult  beginners. 
Financially,  I  can  see  why  it  probably  had  to  happen.   If 
you  have  a  small  school  that  you're  paying  rent  and  you're 
paying  a  pianist,  and  you  don't  have  enough  people  to  make 
up  two  classes,  one  for  adults  and  one  for  children,  you 
do,  financially,  have  to  put  them  together,  but  it's 
really  to  the  detriment  of  both. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  I  think  that  may  be  another  cause  of  some  of 
the  bad  technique- -really  bad  technique- -that  we  saw.   It 
took  a  long  time  to  break  some  of  that  down  and  to  make 
people  realize  that  they  had  a  lot  of  reworking  to  do. 
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And  reworking  is  harder   than  starting  correctly  from 
scratch,  because  the  brain  has  made  those  connections  that 
this  is  how  it  ought  to  feel  and  so  you  have  to  actually 
break  down   the  brain's  brain-nerve-muscle  connections  and 
build  them  up  again,  which  is  really  hard. 

A  lot  of  people  took  a  couple  of  classes  from  us  and 
didn't  come  back.   We  did   try  and  be  as  nice  as  we  could 
about  it,  you  know.   And  others  who  really  wanted  to 
improve  and  if  they  stuck  it  out  for  a  few  weeks  found 
that  they  did  actually  improve.   Their  balance  was  better. 
They  could  land  from  a  jump  with  security  instead  of 
falling  into  the  next  step.  Then   they  began  to  understand 
that  what  we  were  saying  was  right  and  that  they  could  get 
better. 

GUERARD:   Do  you  suppose  then  that  maybe  in  Russia  if  you 
weren't  that  person  with  a  natural  turnout  you  just 
weren't  a  dancer? 
HILLS:   No,  you  didn't  do  it. 

GUERARD:   So  they  didn't  have  to  adapt  there  and  then  when 
they  came  to  the  United  States,  they  just  didn't  change 
their,  adapt   their  teaching  methods. 
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HILLS:   That's  right.   I'm  sure   that's  right.   I'm  sure 
there  are  schools  in  Russia  all  over  the  place,  but  as  far 
as  I  know,  I've  never  heard  of  an  examining  body  of 
teachers  and  children  in  Russia  for  the  non-professional, 
whereas  we've  been  talking  before  about  The  Royal  Academy 
of  Dancing- -and  there  was  also  the  Cecchetti  Society- -who 
did   have  a  syllabus  for  the  non-professional  child.   And 
so,  Stanley  and  I,  as  children,  had  been  in  schools  that 
did  The  Royal  Academy  examinations  at  that  time,  and  so  we 
had  been  in  classes  ourselves  with  the  talented  and  the 
non-talented  and  our  teachers  had  known  how  to  teach  us 
that  way. 
GUERARD:   Right. 

HILLS:   We'd  got  the  other,  the  total  immersion,  when  we 
went  to  Sadler's  Wells.   But  until  then,    we  came  from 
other  schools.   So,  we  did  have  to  have,  perhaps,  a  better 
grounding   for  teaching  non-professional  dancers .   On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  who  had  been  really  badly  trained, 
I  thought,  had  no  idea   that  they  weren't  any  good.   They 
had  no  idea   they  weren't  professional  material  because 
when,  say,  the  Harkness  Ballet  or  some  of  the  other  ballet 
companies  had  auditions  in  Los  Angeles,  all    those  people 
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went  to  the  auditions.   And  were  devastated  when  they 
weren't  accepted. 

People  who  were  in  their  late  thirties  and  early- 
forties  went  for  the  audition  and  really  didn't  understand 
why  they  didn't  get  in.   They  were  completely   unaware  of 
their  limitations,  which  is  really  an  eye-opener  because 
you  saw  the  people  in  class  and  you  thought  they  were 
doing  it  for  pleasure.   In  fact,  they  were  doing  it--  They 
hoped  to  become  professionals.   So-- 

GUERARD :   Well,  was  there  a  difference  between  the  way 
that  ballet  dancers  were  taught  back  East? 
HILLS:   I  don't  know  because  I  never  was  back  East.   I 
really  couldn't  tell  you.   I'm  only  talking  about  Los 
Angeles.   It's  all  I  know. 

As  I  said  before,  I  taught  at  Tania  Lichine's  studio 
[Lichine  Ballet  School] ,  for  instance,  and  there,  I  think 
the  standard  was  considerably  better  than  some  of  the 
people  from  other  schools  whose  names  I  don't  know,  who 
turned  up  at  Stanley  Holden's  [Stanley  Holden  Dance 
Center] .   She  seemed  to  have  a  very--  What's  the  word  I'm 
after?   Very  professional  attitude  towards  all  of  the 
dancers .   She  knew  enough  about  how  to  teach  the 
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non-professional.   •  •.    ' 

GUERARD:   I  see. 

HILLS:   And  they  were  very  rewarding  to  teach.   Very  nice 

people,  very  well-trained.   And  she's  still  doing  it.   You 

know,  she  has  a  great  reputation,  still.   But  some  of  the 

others,  that  came  from  who  knows  where,  were  not  very 

good. 

I  taught,  also,  near  my  home,  at  a  school  in 
Palos  Verdes,  which  is  now  closed  down,  run  by  a  woman 
called  Alice  LaMar.   And  she  sent--  She  was  very  good. 
She  knew  that  when  her  dancers  got  to  a  certain  stage, 
they  needed  to  go  into  a  bigger  environment.   And  she 
would  send  her  more  talented  youngsters,  when  they  were 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  to  Stanley  Holden's,  which 
meant  a  sacrifice  for  her  because  she  lost  the  money  of 
those  students.   And  that  showed  great  integrity  to  do 
that .  ;   .  i'  •_',,' 

GUERARD:   Mm  hmm .   Yes. 

HILLS:   I  didn't  all  together  agree  with  the  way  she 
taught  children.   She  did   push  them.   And  some  of  the  non- 
talented  ones,  I  felt,  were  not  given  enough  care.   So 
when  they  came  to  my  class,  I  tried  to  give  them  the  care 
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that  Alice  didn't  give.   But  with  the  talented  ones,  she 

got  very  good  results.   They  were  excellent,  and  a  lot  of 

her  dancers  did  go  on  to  professional  standard,  which  was 

very  nice.   That  was  the  studio  that  my  husband  [Brian 

Hills]  had  driven  by  when  he  came  here  and  we  hadn't 

arrived  yet.   When  we  came  he  said,  "There  was  one  studio 

I  drove  by  with  the  right  noises  coming  out." 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  that  was  Alice  LaMar ' s  studio,  where  I 

finished  up  doing  some  teaching. 

GUERARD:   The  reason  that  I  thought  to  ask  you  about  if 

there  was  a  difference  between  the  dancers  back  East  is 

because  I  know  that  more  recently,  when  professional 

dancers  from  other  companies  back  East  are  in  town,  they 

tend  to  take  their  classes  at  your--  at  Stanley  Holden ' s 

studio. 

HILLS:   They  do.   Yes.   Well,  I  think  that  came  about,  to 

some  extent--  We  had,  originally,  a  lot  of  very  talented 

teenagers  and  there  was  a  time  when  there  were  twelve 

Stanley  Holden  dancers  in  ABT  [American  Ballet  Theatre] . 

GUERARD:   There  were?! 

HILLS:    Yes.   So-- 
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GUERARD:   Wow! 

HILLS:   So  we  had  quite  a  good  reputation  for  getting 
people  into  ABT .   And  because  of  that,  they  tended  to 
come--  When  they  came  back  to  L.A.  to  dance,  they  would 
come  to  their  "home  studio,"  so  to  speak,  and  bring  other 
company  members  with  them. 

Added  to  that,  Anthony  Dowell  was  guest  artist  with 
ABT  for  a  long  time;  a  former  student  of  mine,  of  course, 
from  The  Royal  [Ballet  School] .   And  so,  when  he  came  to 
L.A.,  he  came  to  take  class  with  us.   And  Georgina 
Parkinson,  who  is  ballet  mistress  of  ABT,  was  one  of  my 
original  Royal  Ballet  School  students. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  was  she? 

HILLS:   So,  the  give  and  take  between  the  ten  or  eight  ABT 
and  Holden's  is  very  strong.   Not  many  New  York  City 
Ballet  people  come,  or  came,  because  the  Balanchine  style 
is  so  different.  I.  •  •  • 

GUERARD :   Right . 

HILLS:  Peter  Martins  used  to  come  because  he  was,  when  he 
first  came  to  this  country,  entirely  Danish- trained,  which 
was  not   Balanchine  at  all.      But  he  stopped  coming  after  a 
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while  as  he  got  more  and  more  indoctrinated  with  the 

Balanchine  technique. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  interesting! 

HILLS:   And  now  he's  director  of  New  York  City  Ballet 

since  [George]  Balanchine  died. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   But  there  is  now,  I  think,  in  New  York  City 

Ballet,  a  difference  from  what  Balanchine  insisted  on. 

There  is  a  Danish  influence  in  there,  which  mitigates  some 

of  the  excesses  of  Balanchine  technique,  which  I  don't 

like,  but  you  know,  he  needed   to  have   that  technique  to  do 

his   choreography. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   Just  like  Martha  Graham  technique.   You  need  for 

Martha  Graham,  modern  dance.       .  .   »r  .   ••     '  i  •. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  of  course! 

HILLS:    You  need  Horton  technique  for  [Lester]  Horton 

choreography.   So  you  need  Balanchine  technique  for 

Balanchine  choreography.   Whereas  I  feel,  at  any  rate, 

with  The  Royal  Ballet  technique  and  The  Royal  Academy 

technique,  you  can  get  into  ballet  companies  almost 

anywhere  in  the  world,  apart  from  a  Balanchine  company. 
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because  that   technique  gives  you  the  ability  to  do  almost 
everything  everybody  else,  but  Balanchine,  does.   So  you 
don't  have  to  go  and  learn  Canadian- -National  Ballet  of 
Canada- -technique  or  you  don't  have  to  learn  Stuttgart 
technique  or  Australian  Ballet  technique  or  South  African 
Ballet  technique  because  it's  all  the  same.   Balanchine  is 
the  one  sore  thumb  which  is  entirely  different. 
GUERARD:   The  one  that's  quite  different,  huh? 
HILLS:   Yes.  .... 

GUERARD:   Well,  I  know  that  [Mikhail]  Baryshnikov  took 
classes  there  for  years.   He  may  still.   I  don't  know. 
HILLS:   Yes,  when  he  came  back  when  he  was  doing  his  show 
in  Los  Angeles  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  he  still  came  back 
to  take  class. 

GUERARD:   So,  I'm  not  sure  what  that  says  about  his 
training  and  how  it  fits  into-- 

HILLS:   Well,  it  fits  in  because  the  Russian  training  and 
the  English  training  is  not  that  different.       It's 
Balanchine.   It's  not  Russian  technique.   Balanchine  is 
Balanchine.   He  took  his  Russian  training  and  altered   it 
to  fit  the  choreography  he  wanted  to  do. 
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So,  he  is  a  sport.   Just  something,  you  know,  quite, 
quite  different  and  very  special.      There's  no  doubt  about 
that.   If  you  like  what  he  does,  and  his  dancers  do  it 
beautifully,  but  it's  not  Russian  technique  or  anything 
else.   It's  Balanchine   technique.   And  that,  I  think  one 
has  to  understand  that  it  is  quite   different  from  Russian. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   He  brainwashed.   And  that  is   right  because  what  I 
was  saying  about  the  brain-nerve-muscle  reflexes,  he  had 
to  change--   With  each  dancer  that  he  took,  he  had  to 
change   those  reflexes  to  do  his  technique. 
GUERARD:   Oh.   So  this  is  on  a  much   different  scale  than 
having  to  learn  the  RAD  [The  Royal  Academy  of  Dancing] 
technique  as  opposed  to  The  Royal  Ballet. 
HILLS:   Oh,  absolutely! 

GUERARD:   We're  talking  about  having  to  switch  your  whole 
center  of  balance  and  everything. 

HILLS:   Absolutely.   And  speed  of  movement.   You  see,  he 
liked  dancers- -and  they  were  beautiful- -with  very  narrow 
bone  physique,  very  short  bodies,  extremely   long  legs, 
small  heads.   Now,  if  you've  got  very   long  legs  and  a  very 
short  body  and  are  required  to  do  very,  very  fast 
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movement,  you  have  to  cut  some  corners.   And  so,  the 
Balanchine  class  work  technique  is  very   fast  and  you  don't 
put  your  heels  down  in  the  same  way.   You  are   allowed  to 
bend  your  knees  in  different  places  from  other  techniques. 
And  it's  necessary,  if  you're  going  to  put  Balanchine 
technique  onto  the  Balanchine-shaped  dancer.   You  can't  do 
it.   You  can't  do   the  speed  of  his  technique  with  our 
training.   You  have  to  change.   You  have  to  be  willing  to 
make  that  vast  change. 

So,  when  a  child's  parents  chose  a  school,  they  are 
really  choosing  what  future  its  going  to  have  in  the 
professional  world,  if  it's  going  to  go  that  far.   So  if 
you  start  off  in  Balanchine  technique,  you're  going  to 
stick   with  it . 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   It  is   possible  to  start  with  the  other  technique, 
if  you're  really  adaptable,  and  go  to  the  Balanchine 
technique.   It's  virtually  impossible   to  go  from 
Balanchine  to  the  other.   From  my  experience.   I  dare  say, 
they'll  prove  to  me  that  there  are  dancers  who've  done 
that,  but  it's  very  hard. 
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GUERARD :   Mm  hmm.   I  think  that's  a  very   good  way  of 
explaining  that . 

HILLS:   I  think  I  should  continue  on  this  theme,  although 
it's  leaping  ahead  some  years.   Once  the  Berlin  Wall  came 
down  and  Communism  ceased  to  be  in  Russia  and  many,  many 
more  Russian  dancers  started  to  come  to  this  country 
again,  I  have  a  great  fear- -and  it's  beginning  to  show  a 
little  bit- -that  the  Russians  that  are  new  to  the  United 
States  now,  are  going  to  fall  into  exactly  the  same  mess 
that  their  predecessors  did. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  really? 

HILLS:   Yeah.   I've  seen  people  now  who've  been  trained  by 
some  Russians  who've  come  over  fairly  recently,  quite 
young  ones,  who  are  distorting  their  bodies  just   like  the 
old  ones  used  to  do.   And  it's  sad  because  I--  You  know, 
"Russians  are  coming.   Let's  go  to  the  Russians'  classes 
and  let's  screw  our  feet  'round  to  180  degrees  and  never 
mind  what  our  hips  do,  you  know.   Margaret  and  Stanley  are 
not  here  to  tell  us  we're  doing  this  wrong.   And  look,  my 
leg  will  go  up  here  behind  my  ears,  but  where ' s  my 
placement  and  am  I  going  to  hurt  myself?   Is  my  body  going 
to  die,  you  know,  before  I   do?" 
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GUERARD:   Right.  ^  ■.  r  •  .  ,,  ■: 

HILLS:   And  so,  I  sincerely  hope  it  doesn't  happen,  but  it 
seems  to  be  tending  that  way  and  it  worries  me  greatly. 
Particularly  as  Stanley  and  I  are  now  older  and  one  just 
hopes  that  there  are  students  we've  had  who  will  carry  on 
what  we  have  tried  to  build  up.   But  whether  it  will 
happen  or  not,  I  have  no  idea.   I  have  a  feeling  that 
we're  really  coming  to  an  end  to  one  era  and  going  into 
another. 

GUERARD:   Right.   Well,  I  hope  it's  a  healthy  era. 
HILLS:   I  hope  it  is,  too. 
GUERARD:   Healthy  for  dancers  and-- 

HILLS:   Anyway,  we'll  get  to  that  much  later  on,  but  I 
just  feel  that  I  needed  to  breach  that  gap  and  to  show 
what  I  fear  for  the  future.   [tape  recorder  off]         ' 
GUERARD:   Margaret,  last  time  you  gave  us  sort  of  a  brief 
run-through  of  several  different  studios  where  you  were 
teaching  when  you  first  came  to  the  United  States.   I  was 
thinking  that  when  you  were  teaching  in  England,    you  were 
teaching  for  one  ballet  company  and  one  ballet  school 
[and]  pretty  much  one- -not  pretty  much,  very   much  one-- 
sort  of  technique.   And  now  that  you're  in  the  United 
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states,  you're  teaching  for  several  different  studios  and 

even  for  different  kinds  of  dance  companies;  not  all 

ballet.     ;  ,■  . : 

HILLS:   That's  right! 

GUERARD:   You  mentioned  a  jazz  company. 

HILLS:   Yes.   Mm  hmm. 

GUERARD:   Would  you  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  more  about 

this? 

HILLS:   Yes.   Perhaps  if  I  talked  about  my  day,  would 

perhaps  be  a  good  start.   Traffic  wasn't  anything  like 

it  is  now  in  Los  Angeles  in  1971,  '72,  '73.   I  would 

take  my  son  [Julian  Hills],  who  was  seven,  eight,  nine, 

to  school,  and  drop  him  off  at  about  quarter  of  nine. 

And  then  I  would  drive  to  Stanley  Holden's  to  teach  at 

9:30.   That's  a  twenty-two  mile  drive,  which  you  couldn't 

do  in  that  time  nowadays,  but  you  could  easily,  then. 

And  I  would  teach  at  Holden's  from  9:30  to  11,  an 

intermediate/advanced  ballet  class.   And  then  I  would 

leave  and  go  over  to  the  Steven  Peck  [Jazz  Company] 

studio--this  is  a  jazz  dance  company  at  his  studio  on 

Robertson,  which  is  quite  a  short  trip  across- -and  start 

ballet  class  there  at  11:30.   They  were  very  receptive  to 
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total,  perfectly  normal  ballet  technique,  although  they 
were  completely  died-in-the-wool  jazz  dancers  and  doing 
wonderful  things  with  Steven  Peck's  choreography.   He  had 
a  very  cohesive  jazz  company  and  I  was  appointed  his 
ballet  mistress  to  his  jazz  company. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  great! 

HILLS:  Very   nice  people.   Some  of  them  are  still  very 
well  known.   Dennon  Rawles  and  his  wife,  Sayhber  [Rawles] . 
They  weren't  married  then.   They  were  just  teenagers  and 
they've  been  teaching  jazz  in  Los  Angeles  ever  since  and 
still  are  and  have  children  of  their  own  now,  who  are 
rising  teenagers.   I  enjoyed   being  with  them  very  much 
because  they  were  fresher.   Very  open  and  chatty  and  fun. 
Steven  Peck  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  chose  really 
weird   names  for  them.   They  didn't  use  their  own  names. 

There  was--  I  never  really  knew   their  proper  names. 
Sayhber,  I  don't  know  if  that's  her  real  name  or  not.   She 
stuck  with  it.   And  Dennon,  I  think  that's  his  real  name. 
But  there  was  one  girl  who  was  called  Shiverie 
Puddingstone,  which  wasn't  her  name  at  all.   [laughter] 
And  you  remen±)er  Edwin  Milam,  who  was  a  pianist  at  Stanley 
Holden's.   He  married  one  of  Steven  Peck's  dancers.   And 
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Steven  Peck  called  her  Sec  Onay,  from  the  fact  that  she 
kept  on  saying  she'd  only  be  a  second  before  she  did  so- 
and-so.   He  called  her  Sec  Onay.   Her  real  name  is  Rebecca 
LaBranche . 

GUERARD:   Oh,  my  gosh! 

HILLS:   So,  he  had  a  very  twisted  sense  of  humor. 
GUERARD:   I'll  say! 

HILLS:   But  it  didn't  seem  to  worry  them  very  much, 
fortunately.   They  survived  the  strange  names  and  were 
really  nice  people  and  I  enjoyed  teaching  them  enormously. 
On  Friday  afternoons,  I  used  to  go  over  to  his  other 
studio  in  Fullerton  and  teach  them  over  there,  because 
they  did  performances.   He  had  a  theater  on  Harbor 
Boulevard  in  Fullerton  and  they  had  the  class  before  the 
performance  on  Friday  afternoon.   So  I  used  to  go  over 
there  then,  but  the  Robertson  studio  for  the  rest  of  the 
time.   Just  for  one  class.   And  I  can't  now  remember  if  it 
was  every  day  or  just  two  or  three  times  a  week.   I 
suspect  it  was  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

And  then  from  there,  I  would  go  over  to  [Irena] 
Kosmovska's  studio,  which  was  on  the  corner  of,  I  think. 
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Wilshire  and  Robertson.   It  was  upstairs.   One  of  those 
big  rooms  which  I  imagine  had  been  a  ballroom  or  a  the 
dance  place  in  the  '20s  and  '30s.   It  was  a  big  upstairs 
room  and  some  of  the  rooms  on  the  corridors  were  owned  or 
rented--I  don't  know  which--by  a  school  for  children 
wanting  to  get  into  movies.   You  know,  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  Kosmovska  had  a--  It  was  a  lovely   room.   It  had  some 
pillars  in  the  middle  which  were  a  bit  of  a  nuisance,  but 
it  was  a  nice,  nice  dance  space.   I  enjoyed  being  there. 
But  she  was  one  of  the  people  who  had  been  trained  by 
Balanchine  and  so  they  were  entirely   Balanchine  technique 
and  I  didn't  stay  very   long.   Johnny  [John]  Clifford  was 
just  about  to  start  his  first  effort  at  a  Los  Angeles 
Ballet  and-- 

GUERARD:   About  what  year  was  this? 

HILLS:   I  can't--  You  know,  it's  awfully  hard  to  remember. 
It  might  have  been  1975,  but  I'm  really   not  sure.   Time 
goes  away  and  you--  I  don't  have  anything  to  differentiate 
the  dates  with.       I  could  look  it  up.   I  have,  obviously, 
some  programs  and  things  at  home.   I  could  check  it,  but  I 
don't  really  remember  off  hand.   I  can  give  you  an 
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addendum  for  all  this  later  on  [laughter]  with  dates  and 

times  and  so  forth. 

GUERARD :   Right.   Just  an  approximation  is  fine. 

HILLS:   Yes.   And  I  helped  him  with  the  auditions  for  the 

company,  but  I  really  didn't  fit  in.   I  was  trying  to  make 

them  do  the  things  that  I  felt  they  should  do  and  I  hadn't 

appreciated,  then,  the  difference  between  the  Balanchine 

technique  and  mine.   It  was  only  when  I'd  been  battling 

for  a  little  while,  I  thought,  "This  is  ridiculous.   I'm 

in  entirely  the  wrong  place.   I  must  stop."   And  so  I 

said,  you  know,  I'd  appreciated  being  there,  but  didn't 

think  anybody  was  gaining  anything  by  my  being  there  and  I 

left.   And  no  acrimony  at  all.   It  was  just  [that]  I  began 

to  realize  the  differences. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   Then,  that  would  be  from  what,  shall  we  say,  2:00 

till  3:30.   And  then  I  would  drive  back  to  Holden's  to 

teach  the  teenage  classes  in  the  evenings  from  four-thirty 

to  six.   And  then  an  adult  advanced  class  from  six  to 

seven-thirty. 

GUERARD:   Now,  somewhere  in  between  there,  your  son  has--? 

HILLS:   Come  home  from  school. 
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HILLS:   My  husband,  at  that  time,  was  working  out  of  our 
home . 

GUERARD:   Oh,  perfect. 

HILLS:   And  so,  he  was  there.   He  had--  As  I  told  you,  he 
came  to  work  for  Mattel,  Inc.  and  had  found  that  the 
project  that  they  had  been  really  employing  him  for  was 
not  going  to  follow  through  and  so  he  decided  to  open  his 
own   design  business  and  was,  before  he  got  premises, 
working  out  of  our  home.   So  he  was  home  most  of  the  time. 
And  I  also  had  a  very,    very  sweet  neighbor  who  was 
definitely  at  home  all  the  time  and  whose  little  boy  was  a 
great  buddy  of  my  son.   And  so,  I  had  an  arrangement  with 
her  that  if  ever  Brian  was  out,  Julian  would  go  to  Cris 
Hurley's  house  and  she  would  look  after  them.   So,  we  had 
a  nice   arrangement  because  when  they  wanted  to  go  on 
vacation,  Willie  [Hurley]  would  stay  at  our  house,  you 
know,  because  he  had  a  lot  of  older  brothers  and  sisters 
and  he  was  the  baby.   So,  it  all  worked  out  beautifully. 
And  my  two  older  daught [ers] -  -  Sarah  [Hills  Larson] 
had  left  home  by  1973  and  gone  to  Eugene- -well ,  first  to 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  then  to  Eugene- -to  become  an 
architect.   So  she  wasn't  at  home.   But  Amanda  [Hills 
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Podany]  was  still  at  school  until  [pause]  1976,  she 

graduated.   I  think.   Yes!   The  year  of  '76.   Of  course, 

yes.   She  was  a  1976  centennial  year-graduate,  so  she  was 

home,  and  older. 

GUERARD:   I  see.   I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt  your 

schedule . 

HILLS:   No,  that's  right- - 

GUERARD:   I  remembered  that  you  had  started- - 

HILLS:   Had  a  little  boy,  yes.   [laughter] 

GUERARD:   At  school  in  the  morning. 

HILLS:   Yes,  and  what  happened  to  this  poor  little  boy, 

right?   There  was  one  horrible   occasion  when  they  called 

me  from  the  school  to  say  that  please  would  I  come  because 

Julian  had  fallen  and  broken  both  his  arms.   [Guerard 

gasps]   He'd  cracked  his  cheekbone  the  day  before,  riding 

a  bicycle  down  the  hill  and  the  little  boy  next  door--not 

Cris  Hurley's  son,  but  another  little  boy--had  rolled  a 

football  out  and  Julian  had  fallen  over  the  handlebars, 

having  hit  the  football,  and  cracked  his  cheekbone  on  a 

rock.   And  had  a  great  big  black  eye.   You  can't  do 

anything  about  a  cheekbone.   It's  cracked  and  it's  still 

cracked.   You  know,  you  can't  put  a  cast  on  a  cheekbone. 
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And  he'd  insisted   on  going  to  school  the  next  day. 
Said  he  couldn't  possibly  not  go  because  he  had  a  test. 
And  his  eye  was  closed  up  so  he  had  monocular  vision  and, 
silly  little  boy,  decided  that  he  would  swing  from  the 
gutter  over  the  open  corridor;  jumped  up  to  reach  the 
gutter  and,  of  course,  couldn't  see.   Had  no  binocular 
vision,  so  fell  and  broke  both   his  arms.   Had  them  both  in 
a  cast  for  six  weeks.   [laughs] 
GUERARD:   Oh,  how  horrible! 

HILLS:   Poor  child.   [laughs]   It  was  absolutely   awful.   I 
had  to  cut  all  his  shirts  in  half  and  velcro  them  down  the 
shoulder  and  sleeve  seam  and  put  one  half  on  and  then  the 
other  half  on  and  clip  them  together  with  velcro. 
[laughs] 

GUERARD:   Oh!   Oh,  SO  sad! 

HILLS:   Just  ghastly,  poor  little  boy!   He  survived.   Ran 
for  seventh-grade  president  or  whatever  he  was- -sixth 
grade,  I  think--and  won.       I  mean,  it  was  a  sympathy  vote 
for  him  at  that  time.   [laughter] 
GUERARD:   He  was  a  hero  to  have  survived  that. 
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HILLS:   Absolutely,  yes!   [laughs]   So,  one  does  have 
minor  catastrophes  when  you're  at  work,  but  we  survived. 
It  was  all  right.   So,  my  day  was  quite  long. 
GUERARD:   Yes! 

HILLS:   And  partly,  you  know,  Brian  was  setting  up  his  own 
business  and  we  didn't  have  much  money.   Sarah  was  at 
university  and  we  were  paying  for  her.   It  was  fine  while 
she  was  in  San  Luis  Obispo.   That  was  California.   But 
when  she  decided  that  that  training  wasn't  good  enough  for 
an  architect- -she  needed  to  go  to  Eugene- -that  was  out  of 
state,  so  it  was  very  expensive.   But,  I  mean,  I'm 
thrilled  we  did  it.   It  was  worth  all  the  extra  work  one 
had  to  put  in  because  she's  done  exceedingly  well.   But  it 
was  expensive.   And  knowing  that  Amanda  was  coming  on 
soon,  too,  to  go  into  school- - 
GUERARD:   Yes! 

HILLS:   So,  I  really  was  working  many  hours  of  many  days. 
I  didn't  do  the  teenage  class  at  Holden's  every   day.   I 
did  Tuesday  and  Thursday.   And  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  I  taught  teenagers  at  the  Alice  LaMar  studio  near 
home.   So,  on  those  days,  I  was  able  to  dash  into  the 
house  and  have  a  quick  bite  to  eat  before  going  up  there. 
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And  then,  of  course,  once  that  was  over,  it  was  a  very- 
short  getting  home.   It  was  just  a  mile  and  a  half  away 
from  our  house,  so  that  was  nice. 

In  those  days,  Stanley  Holden's  didn't  have  classes 
on  Friday  nights .   He  had  found  that  nobody  came  on  Friday 
nights.   And  we  had  no  classes  on  Saturday  morning. 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   None  of--  In  those  days,  on  Sunday,  of  course   not. 
And  I  wanted  to  make  some  more  money,  so  I  said  to  him, 
you  know,  "Could  we  have  class  on  Saturdays?   You  don't 
have  to  come  in."   He  didn't  want  to.   He  was  newly 
married  and  wanted  some  time  at  home  with  his  new  wife 
[Judy  Holden]  and  stepdaughter  [Mimi  Keith]  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  think  anybody  will  come  [but]  you  know,  you 
can  if  you  like."   And  so  I  taught  Saturday  mornings. 
Nobody  else  did.   For  many,  or  several  years,  I  did  a  9:30 
class,  advanced.   I  did  professional  class  at  eleven  and  a 
12:30  class  afterwards. 
GUERARD:   Great! 

HILLS:   Yeah,  it  was!   It  was  good  because,  you  know,  I 
was  making  all  that  money  which  I  needed  desperately. 
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GUERARD:   Well,  and  probably  bringing  in  more  interest  to 
the  studio. 

HILLS:   Yes.   A  lot  of  people--  It  was  about  that  time 
when  people  suddenly  sort  of  thought  that  they  could  go  to 
ballet  classes  after  work  and  on  the  weekends.   And  we 
were  helped  because  the  fitness  thing   was  taking  root. 
GUERARD:   Uh-huh! 

HILLS:   And  SO,  many  more  people  who  didn't  really  care 
for  jogging  down  concrete  streets  and  didn't  want  to  be 
out  in  the  sun  and  still  wanted  to  exercise.   And  it  was 
before  the  arrival  of  all  the  gymnasiums  that  there  are 
now  you  know  with  all  the  machines.   There  were  no 
machines.   So,  to  dance  was  a  good  way  of  getting  your 
exercise,  enjoyably,  and  feeling  good  about  yourself. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  so  we  were  very  fortunate   that  that  happened 
all  at  the  same  time.   I  don't  think  it  was  a  conscious 
thing  on  my  part.   I  just--  I  wanted  some  more  money. 
GUERARD:   Uh-huh!   [laughter]   Very  practical. 
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HILLS:  And  that  just  happened  to  be  at  the  time  when 
people  wanted  exercise,  and  so  those  Saturday  morning 
classes  were  huge,    which  was  very  nice. 

We  were  also  helped  by  the  arrival  of  Baryshnikov 
from  Russia,  who  elected  to  take  class  at  Stanley 
Holden's.   And  there  was  one  occasion  when  Baryshnikov  was 
taking  class  and  Stanley  was  teaching  it  that  day  and  I 
can't  remember  the  exact  numbers,  but  I  think  there  was 
something  like  seventy  people  in  Studio  One  [Guerard 
laughs] ,  to  say   they  had  been  in  class  with  Baryshnikov. 
And  I  had  an  intermediate  class  at  the  same  time  in  Studio 
Two  which  is,  as  you  know,  not  very  big.   And  I  had  fifty- 
four  [Guerard  gasps]  in  that   class,  because  they  wanted  to 
say  they'd  been  in  the  same  building   with  Baryshnikov. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  my  God! 

HILLS:   And  there  were  people  sitting  on  the  sofas  in  the 
lobby  in  hysterics  because  they  weren't  allowed  to  go  and 
watch  Baryshnikov  in  class,  because  they  weren't  students. 
I  mean,  people  came  off  the  street  when  they  saw  him  come 
into  the  building,  with  piles  of  ballet  books,  waiting  for 
him  to  sign  them. 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 
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HILLS:   And  we  wouldn't  let  them.   You  know,  he  came  there 

to  take  his  class.      He  didn't  come  there  to  be  a  performer 

in  classes.   This  is  one  of  the  things   about  professionals 

in  class.   They  don't  want  to  be  watched. 

GUERARD:   No. 

HILLS:   One  of  the  rules  which  Stanley  very  sensibly   put 

in  when  he  opened  was  that  you  can  only  observe  classes  by 

the  discretion  of  the  teacher  or  the  director.   And  there 

are  still    times  when  I  won't   have  people  watching  because 

I  know   there  are  movie  stars  in  class  who  have  no  wish  to 

be  seen.   They're  doing  dance  for  pleasure.   They're  not 

particularly  good,  so  why  should  they  be  viewed  by 

strangers  who  just  come  to  gawk? 

GUERARD:   Well,  whatever  their  reason  for  taking  the 

class,  it's  for  personal  improvement. 

HILLS:   Exactly.   Exactly.   And  you  don't  want  to  have 

people  putting  their  faces  right  in  the  door  and  saying, 

"Hey  look,  that's  so  and  so."   So,  we've  been  very  careful 

about  that . 

GUERARD:   But  how  could  you  even  breathe,    let  alone  take 

a--? 

HILLS:   You  couldn't. 
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GUERARD:   Move,  with  seventy  people  in  that  room? 
HILLS:   You  couldn't.   You  absolutely  couldn't.   It  was-- 
One  couldn't  teach.   It  was  just  crowd  management.   You 
could  give  a  class  divided  into,  you  know,  several  groups. 
At  the  barre   everybody--  You  couldn't  set  a  port  de  bras 
forward  and  back,  for  instance,  because  nobody  had  room  to 
bend.   And  everybody  had  to  face  out  for  the  grand 
battement  and  all--   It  was  absolutely   horrible. 
GUERARD:   Hm.   Did  you  find  a  way   to  cut  down  on  the 
numbers  of  people  in  the  class? 

HILLS:   Well,  when  Baryshnikov  wasn't  there,  then  not  so 
many  people  came.      But,  from  the  financial  point  of  view, 
because   he  had  been,  even  when  he  wasn't  there,    it  did  a 
tremendous  amount  to  boost  the  reputation  of  the  studio. 
And  people--  Mothers  sent  their  young  children  to  it  for 
the  same  reason;  that  if  Baryshnikov  was  prepared  to  take 
class  at  that  studio,  it  had  to  be  good.   And  it  was. 
And,  it  was  right.      He  chose  the  right  studio,  in  my 
opinion,  to  come  to. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  the  follow  on  was  right.   It  helped  us      >   • 
enormously,  and  I  think  we  trained  them  well.   And  we 
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still  were  strict,  at  that  time,  about- -particularly  with 
the  juniors- -who  was  in  which  level.   You  couldn't  just 
chose  your  own  level . 

GUERARD:   So,  you  couldn't  just  switch  levels  in  order  to 
take  class  with  Baryshnikov. 

HILLS:   No.   No.   There  were  seventy  professional  dancers 
in  there.   Because,  you  know,  Los  Angeles,  at  that  time, 
had  a  lot  of  shows  with  dancers  in  [them] .   It  had  a  lot 
of  television  shows  which  were  made  here  with  dancers  in 
[them]  . 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   A  lot  of  movies  that  had  dancers  in  [them] .   It 
was  right  around  the  time  of  Turning  Point,    also.   And  the 
dancers  in  Turning  Point   used  to  come  to  Holden ' s  for 
class.   It  was  shot  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox  [Film 
Corporation  studios],  so  it  was  only  just  down  the  street. 
So  those  dancers  would  come  and  take  class,  also.   Leslie 
Browne  was  there  and  the  boy  [Phillip  Saunders]  who  was  in 
it.  . -   ■ 

And  also,  Tom  Skerritt.  He  won't  mind  me  saying  this 
because  he  was  wonderful.  He'd  never  danced  a  step  in  his 
life  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  ballet  teacher  in 
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Turning  Point.      And  he  came  to  pre-beginning  ballet 
classes  for  months   and  really,    really   tried.   The  trouble 
was  that  he  had  very  short  arms  and  quite  a  big  head  and 
he  couldn't  get  his  arms  into  a  fifth  position  over  his 
head;  you  know,  the  crown  of  the  arms  over  the  head,  in 
the  fifth  position.   And  they  wouldn't  meet.   And  I  felt 
very  sorry  for  him  because  he  worked  exceedingly   hard  to 
be  able  to  do  enough  to  look  as  though  he  was  teaching  a 
class.   And  everything   was  cut  out  of  the  movie.   He  was 
acting.   He  did  the  father  thing  and  he  did  the 
administration  in  the  school  sort  of  part,  but  he  never 
was  shown  teaching  a  class.   And  it  was  very  sad  because 
he'd  worked  so  hard.   He  was  a  charming  man.   Very,  very 
nice.   And  I  would  love  him  to  have  just  some  little  bit 
that  he  did  in  that  movie.   It  was  very  sad.   So,  he 
deserved  more  for  that . 

GUERARD:   This  brings  to  mind,  too,  were  there 
professional  dancers,  then,  in  your  professional-level 
class  at  Stanley  Holden's  who  were  not  necessarily 
professional  ballet   dancers? 
HILLS:   Oh,  yes!   There  were. 
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GUERARD:   Because  of  the  Hollywood  influence  or 
environment? 

HILLS:   Yes,  absolutely.   And  provided  that  they  were,  you 
know,  could  get  the  combinations  right,  and  knew  enough, 
if  they  were  professionals,  that  was  okay.   There  were 
professional  jazz  dancers  and  the  jazz  dancers  from  Steven 
Peck's,  on  the  days  that  I  wasn't  giving  them  a  ballet 
class,  would  sometimes  come  and  take  pro  class  at 
Holden's.   And,  at  that  time,  Stanley  and  I  taught  it 
alternate  days.   And  so,  you  know,  they  would  either  take 
from  him  or  me,  as  the  case  may  be.   And  I  really  enjoyed 
teaching  that  professional-level  class.   It  was  very  nice. 
That  had  to  stop  when  I  started  teaching  at  UCLA  in  1984, 
because  I  couldn't  do  it  anymore.   I  was  at  UCLA  much  more 
time.   And  so,  I  stopped  doing  pro  class  then  and  I 
haven't  taught  it  since,  which  is  a  regret  of  mine.   I 
would  have  liked  to  have  got  it  back  again  when  I  stopped 
at  UCLA,  but  it  didn't  happen.   One  of  the  regrets  of 
one's  life.   You  know,  there  are  a  few,  obviously. 
[laughs] 

GUERARD:   Yes.   Well,  you  can't  do  everything.       [laughs] 
HILLS:   No,  you  can't. 
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GUERARD:    But  you'd  like  to. 

HILLS:   Yes.   One  would.   To  go  back  to  my  sort  of  daily 
schedule,  when  I  stopped  teaching  for  Kosmovska,  Roland 
Dupree  studios  [Dupree  Dance  Academy]  asked  me  if  I  could 
teach  a  two  o'clock  class  in  the  afternoon,  there.   And 
so,  I  filled  that  gap  by  teaching  an  advanced  ballet  class 
for  Roland  Dupree.   And  during  his  summer  schools,  I 
taught  repertoire  and  things  like  that,  which  was  great 
fun.   Very  different  situation  because  at  Stanley 
Holden's,  at  that  time,  we  did  have  a  jazz  teacher. 
Patrick  Adiarte  taught  jazz  and  your  friend,  Elle  Johnson, 
also  taught  other  than  ballet  there. 
GUERARD:   It  was  Afro-Caribbean. 

HILLS:   Yes.   She  was  a  great  lady.   Very  nice.   I  liked 
her  very,  very  much.   So,  we  had--  They  were  the  sort  of 
odd  people  with  most  of  the  people  there  being  ballet, 
whereas  at  Steven  Peck's  and  at  Roland  Dupree' s,  they  were 
principally  jazz   dancers  and  I  was  the  odd  person  who  came 
in  to  teach  ballet.   So  I  had  an  empathy  with  the  jazz 
teachers  at  Holden's,  which  I  might  otherwise  not  have 
had,  because  I  know  how  odd  they  felt.  ./- 

GUERARD:   Yes. 
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HILLS:   To  be  the  stranger  in  the  midst,  so  to  speak.   And 
yet,  I  really   enjoyed  teaching  the  jazz  dancers.   The 
approach  was  different.   They  wanted  fast  movement  and  to 
get  on  with  it  and  rather  more  jazzy  music  for  class.   And 
the  pianists  were  very  good.   They  managed  to  find  a 
compromise  between  the  totally  balletic  sort  of  music  and 
the  more  upbeat  stuff  for  the  jazz  dancers. 
GUERARD:   So,  that  presented  a  whole  new  teaching 
challenge,  didn't  it? 

HILLS:   It  did!   Yes.   Yes.   One  had  to  be  a  little 
careful  not  to  over  correct  the  tail  sticking  out  of  the 
back  for  a  jazz  dancer,  you  know.   You  couldn't  make  them 
look  entirely   balletic. 
GUERARD :   Right . 

HILLS:   Because  they  needed  the  other  muscles  for  the 
jazz.   Just  as  one  has  to  approach  somebody  who's 
principally  a  singer  slightly  differently  and  ask  them  if 
their  singing  training  has  them  breathing  out  through  the 
ribs  of  the  back  or  through  the  belly.   As  I  understand 
it,  there  are  two  different  methods  of  training  for 
singing.   And  if  you  over  straighten  the  spine  or  over 
pull  in  the  abdomens,  according  to  the  singing  training, 
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you  can  be  detrimental  to  the  singing. 
GUERARD:   Oh! 

HILLS:   And  so,  if  they're  learning  to  dance  as  a 
secondary  strain  to  their  singing,  you  don't  want  to 
interfere  and  make  them  change  their  physique  entirely. 
So  one  has  to  be  a  little  careful  when  you  go  to  correct 
somebody  who's  got  developed  muscles  where  you  don't 
expect  to  see  them.   You  want  to  find  out  why  those 
muscles  are  like  that. 

There  was  one  girl  who  came  and  took  the  intermediate 
class  with  what  looked  like  an  enormous   belly,  and  I  went 
over  to  just  touch  it,  to  teach  her  how  to  pull  it  in,  and 
found  it  was  hard  as  a  rock.      This  was  a  bulging  belly  of 
muscles.   And  I  asked  her,  I  said,  you  know,  "What  do  you 
do   to  get  those  muscles  so  big  that  they  stick  out?"   And 
she  said,  "Oh,  I've  got  the  president's  medal  for  doing 
the  most  sit-ups." 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   And  she'd  been  doing  them  by  building  muscle  in 
her  abdomen  to  such  an  extent  that  she--  I  mean,  her  body 
was  distorted.      It  was  very  sad.   She'd  done  whatever 
numbers  it  was  to  get  the  president's  medal  for  sit-ups. 
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but  she  should  never  been  allowed  to  do  them  the  way  she 
had.   It  was  very  sad.   I  never  was  able  to  break  that 
muscle  down.   Try  as  we  would,  it  was  there.   I  don't  know 
what  ever  happened  to  her.   If  she  had  children  later,  it 
would  have  been  horrendous   1    think,  poor  thing.      .  ; 

And  so,  one  just  does  have  to  be--  To  watch;  not  just 
watch  your  teaching,  but  what  the  other  part  of  people's 
lives  are  about. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  the  jazz  dancers  were  my  first  introduction 
into  this.   There  will  be  others   as  we  go  on,  as  you'll 
see.   But  just  not  to  overstress  the  relaxing  of  some  of 
the  muscles  that  they  need  for  other  things.   But  to  keep 
the  joys  that  they  get  from  dance  into  the  ballet,  you 
know.   Not  to  have  them  think,  "Oh  we've  got   to  do  this 
ballet  because  we're  told  to." 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   But  to  enjoy  it  just  as  much  as  their  chosen   field 
and  one  they  were  best  at,  which  was  the  jazz.   So,  it  was 
fun!   I  really  enjoyed  it.   The  Dupree  jazz  dancers  were 
different  from  the  Steven  Peck  jazz  dancers.   Their 
approach  was  different.   I  don't  know  enough  about  jazz  to 
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know  how   it  was  different,  but  the  bodies  were  a  different 

shape.   They  moved  differently. 

GUERARD:   Yes . 

HILLS:   It  was  rather  fun.   And  I  stuck  with  Dupree  for 

two  or  three  years,  I  think.   And  then,  he  was  selling  up 

his  studio,  and  so  I  stopped. 

GUERARD:   Margaret,  I'm  sorry.   We're  coming  almost  to  the 

end  of  this  tape. 

HILLS:   Oh,  okay. 

GUERARD:   So  let's  pick  up  right  away  at  the  next  one. 

HILLS:   All  right.   Good! 
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TAPE  NUMBER:  V,  SIDE  II 
APRIL  25,  1997 

GUERARD:   Margaret,  I'm  struck  with,  now,  not  only 
realizing  the  difference  in  teaching  technique  and 
techniques   that  you're  doing  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  to  in  England,  but  also  with  the  joy  that  you 
bring  to  teaching  these  different--  Teaching  people   with 
different  viewpoints.      And  I  can  see  that  you're  really- 
enjoying   it. 

HILLS:   I  love  a  challenge.   That's  the  thing,  I  think.   I 
suppose--  We  talked  about  the  luck  I  had  all  my  life.   I 
think  the  luck  to  be  asked  to  do   this  sort  of  thing  keeps 
life  so  alive.   If  one  just  went  on  teaching  the  same  lot 
of  plies   to  the  same  lot  of  people  every  day,  ad 
infinitum,  [it]  would  be  deadly. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   I  think  one  needs   to  be  challenged  and  to  have  to 
rethink  your--  The  things  you  have  had  as  your  creed,  so 
to  speak,  and  to  see  how  you  can  change  it  without 
compromising  your  integrity. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 
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HILLS:   And  those  are  challenges  which  are  fun.   And  I 
also  found  I  got  an  enormous  amount  of  pleasure  in 
allowing  people  to  find  they  could  do  things  that  they  had 
no  concept  that  they  could  do.   And  this  was  something 
that  I  found  surprising  to  myself  when  I  started  teaching 
older  beginners.   I  don't  mean  elderly,  but  I  mean  not 
children. 

After  the  movie  Turning  Point   came  out,  a  lot  of 
people  suddenly  wanted  to  learn  ballet  who'd  never  done  it 
or  had  done  it  as  children  and  stopped  once  they  started 
to  grow,  and  now  they  were  in  their  twenties  and  they 
wanted  to  start  coming  back  and  do  it  again.   And  I 
started  teaching  some  of  those  people.   And  to  see  them 
blossom  into  almost  different  people,  was  wonderful!   Some 
of  them  had  been  very  bad  at  p . e .  at  school,  you  know,  and 
they'd  come  and  say,  "Really,  you  know,  I've  got  two  left 
feet.   I  really  don't  think  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  do 
this  at  all,  but  I  just--  It  looked  so   nice,  I  really  want 
to  try. " 

And  to  have  them  prove  to  themselves  and  to  find 
within  themselves  that  they  could  do  it  and  that  they 
could  get  an  enormous   amount  of  pleasure  in  doing  it, 
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was  incredibly  rewarding.   I  didn't  expect   to  find  that. 
To  find  that  I  found  it  rewarding  was  a  big  surprise  to  we 
because  I  thought  I  would  hate  it,  when  I  started  it.   You 
know,  I  looked  at  them  and  thought,  "Oh,  gosh!   What  am  I 
going  to  do?"   You  know,  "These  people  can  never   be  any- 
good."   And  then  suddenly  from  them,  I  got  this  joy,  and 
it  was  wonderful! 

GUERARD:   I  guess  there  has  to  be  a  certain  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  let  go  certain  standards,  even 
though  you  hold  them  to  be  important,  in  order  for  a 
creative  kind  of  teaching  to  happen.        .       .r><     ■  - 
HILLS:   Yes.   I  would  argue  with  you  a  tiny   little  bit 
about  let  go  standards  because  the  basic  kinesiological 
standards  are  maintained,  or  should   be  maintained. 
GUERARD:   Right.  '     -   ■   ■-  - 

HILLS:   What  one  lets  go,  of  course,  is  the  degree   of 
turnout,  the  degree   of  elasticity  in  the  limbs  because,  of 
course,  once  the  bones  have  finished  growing,  there's  not 
a  lot  you  can  do  about  that  elasticity.   But  within  that 
concept,  to  keep  the  placement  right.   Certainly,  you 
don't  expect  them  to  get  their  legs  way,  way  up  and  that 
sort  of  thing.   You  can  encourage  them  to  get  them  as  high 
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as  they  can.   But  one  doesn't  want  the  standard   to  slip. 
One  wants  to  keep  the  standard  within   the  physical 
capability  of  the  person.   And  that,  I  think,  is  just 
subtly  different  than  the  other  phrase. 
GUERARD:   Yes.        .- - :  _.c  • 

HILLS:   And  one  does  have  to  assume  that  sometimes  those 
people  who  have  started  late  way   ultimately  teach  other 
people . 

GUERARD:   Oh!  .    .  • 

HILLS:   And  that,  one  has  always   at  the  back  of  one's 
mind,  to  say,  "Am  I  giving  them  enough  grounding  that  they 
know  what  is  right,  even  though  they're  not  able  to  do  it 
themselves?"   One  would  prefer,  of  course,  that  they 
didn't   teach.   But  they  have  paid  for  their  lessons  and 
they've  gone  on  and  done  quite  well.   They  know  quite  a 
lot.   By  the  time  they've  gone  from  pre-beginning  to  an 
advanced  class,  they  know   a  lot  and  there's  nothing  in 
this  country  to  stop  them  putting  up  their  shingle  and 
opening  a  dance  school.   And  so,  one  is  always  conscious 
that  you  have  to  make  them  very  much  aware  of  the 
principles  of  what  they're  doing. 
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GUERARD:   Yes.   You  wanted  to  be  responsible  in  case  they 

would  go  on  to  teach  somebody--? 

HILLS:   Exactly.   ■••-., 

GUERARD:   That  they  wouldn't  be  hurting  them. 

HILLS:   If  they  opened  a  school  and  a  talented  body  came 

to  them,  one  wants  to  be  sure   that  they  wouldn't  lose   that 

talent,  that  they  wouldn't  mistrain  it,  and  that  they 

would  bring  out  the  right  thing. 

And  there  is  one  person,  and  I  don't  know  if  one    : 
should  mention  names  or  not,  but  she's  called  Heather 
Benes,  and  she  sometimes  takes  my  class  at  Holden's,  .•  -  •• 
still.   And  she  took  my  classes  at  UCLA.   And  I  think   her 
degree,  I'm  practically  certain,  is  in  kinesiology,  not  in 
dance.   She  has  opened  her  school  in--  Somewhere  in  the' 
desert.   I'm  not  quite  sure  where  it  is.   And  she  has 
since  brought  her  students  to  Holden's  on  odd  occasions 
and  they  are  exquisitely   taught. 

She's  not  a  great  technician,  herself.   She  does  very 
well,    but  she's--  You  know,  she  started  late.   She  knows 
she  started  late,  but  her  teaching   is  superb.   She's  got 
the  kinesiology  background,  of  course,  which  is  a  great 
asset.   But  she's  brought  in  two  boys  who  are  beautiful 
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and  two  or  three  girls  who  are  excellent,  talented.   So 
there's   a  case  where  I'm  happy  that  what  ballet  technique 
I've  given  her  is  being  used  to  great  advantage.   She'll 
never  be  a  performer  herself,  but  that  is  very  nice  to  see 
happen. 

GUERARD :   Yeah ! 

HILLS:   And  these  rewards  that  you  get  from  what  your 
students  have  done  is  lovely.   One  of  the  teachers  from-- 
She  teaches  Renaissance  dance  and  Baroque  dance  at  one  of 
the  universities,  who  takes  class  at  Stanley's,  Linda 
Tomko.   She  said  to  me  one  day,  "Don't  you  get  frustrated 
teaching  non-professional  people?"   She  said,  "What  have 
you  got  to  look  forward  to?"   And  I  said,  "Well,  I  have  to 
think  what  I  have  to  look  back  on."   Because  my  students 
are  now  in  places  of  great  importance  all  over  the  world. 
And  Sir  Anthony  Dowell  is  director  of  The  Royal  Ballet, 
Dame  Merle  Park  is  director  of  The  Royal  Ballet  School, 
Georgina  Parkinson  is  ballet  mistress  of  American  Ballet 
Theatre,  Dame  Antoinette  Sibley  is  president  of  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Dancing.   All  four  of  them,  ex-students  of 
mine.   Ballerina  Marcia  Haydee  was  director  of  the 
Stuttgart  Ballet  after  John  Cranko,  who  was  also  a  student 
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of  mine,  died.   He  was  a  choreographer.   So  I  have  all 
those  people,  whom  I  was  partially  responsible  for  their 
training,  in  enormously   prestigious  positions  in  the  world 
of  ballet.   And  now  I  have  other  students  who  are,  like 
Heather,  teaching  future  dancers.   So,  really,  what  have  I 
got  to  grumble  about?   [Guerard  laughs] 

You  know?   It's  exceedingly  rewarding  to  have  this 
feedback  from  the  younger   people.   It's  marvelous!   You 
feel  there  has  been  purpose  in  your  life,  you  know,  which 
is  a  great  position  to  be  in. 
GUERARD:   Yes,  it  is.         :   - 

HILLS:  It  happens,  I  think,  to  very  few  people.  And  I 
feel  enormously  honored  that  I've  been  able  to  do  that. 
It's  just  fabulous. 

GUERARD:   What  about  the  kinds  of  students  that  you  had  at 
Santa  Monica  College  and  at  UCLA?   Was  that  a  different 
kind  of  atmosphere  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
colleges? 

HILLS:   Yes.   I  should  tell  you  my  history  of  getting  to 
UCLA,  where  I  went  in  1984.   I  had,  for  years,  had  people 
from  UCLA  coming  to  take  my  advanced  class  [at  Stanley 
Holden  Dance  Center]  and  I'm  afraid  I'd  had  to  tell  them 
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that  they  were  not  ready   for  my  advanced  class  and  had  to 
go  to  a  lower  level.   And  they  were  very  upset.   They 
didn't  like  this.   And,  in  my  opinion- -and  in  this  case,  I 
am  not   going  to  mention  any  names.   People  can  do  some 
research  if  they  want  to,  but- -the  level  of  training  of 
ballet  at  UCLA  was  abysmal. 

The  placement  was  exceedingly  bad.   They  twisted 
their  hips  all  over  the  place  and  I  had  criticized  it, 
openly.   And  one  day,  up  on  the  board  at  Holden's  was  one 
of  those  letters  they  send  out  from  universities  saying 
they're  doing  a  job  search  for,  in  this  case,  a  ballet 
professor. 

GUERARD:   Oh!  -  • 

HILLS:   At  UCLA.   And  I  knew  that  the  dancing  there  was 
terrible  and  I  didn't  want  to  go.   And  so,  I  didn't  even 
think   of  applying.   Didn't  cross  my  mind.   And  then  one 
morning,  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  UCLA  saying  why  -,  •  ' 
hadn't  I  applied?   [Guerard  laughs]   And  I  said,  "I  don't 
want  to  come!"   And  they  put  the  receiver  down  and  then 
two  days  later,  I  had  another   telephone  call  from  somebody 
else   at  UCLA  saying,  "We  really   would  like  you  to  come. 
We  know  you've  criticized  us  and  we  feel  that  now  [that] 
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you're  being  given  the  chance  to  do  something  about  it, 
you  should  take  it." 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   And  so  I  said,  "Okay.   What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
And  they  said,  "Well,  what  we'll   do  is  to  send  some 
faculty  members  from  UCLA  to  watch  your  class  at 
Holden's."   And  on  three  separate  occasions,  three  people 
came  to  watch  class.   And  I  knew  why  they  were  there,  but 
some  of  the  students  didn't  know  why  they  were  there  and  I 
found  afterwards  that  some  of  those  students  had  applied 
to  the  job  for  teaching  at  UCLA  and  thought   these  UCLA 
faculty  were  coming  to  watch  them  in  class.   And,  in  fact, 
they  were  coming  to  watch  me  teaching.   So  there  was  this 
strange  atmosphere  in  class,  which  I  didn't  understand  at 
the  time. 

And  after  the  third   class,  they  all  took  me  out  to 
breakfast,  all  three  of  them,  and  said,  "We  are   the  search 
committee  and  we  want  you  to  come."   And  so  then  I  went 
and  saw  the  chair  of  the  Department  [of  Dance] ,  Carol 
Scothorn,  and  we  discussed  my  salary  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.   And,  blow  me,  I  was  in.   And  I  hadn't  written  a 
single  thing  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  people  normally  do 
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to  get  a  job  in  a  university.   I'd  sent  no  resume, 

nothing . 

GUERARD:   Wow!       ■  '  ^  ,  •   _.'  i  ,  i  -   : 

HILLS:   Which  was,  I'm  sure,  not  what  they  were  supposed 

to  have  done.   [laughs]         •      '  ^ 

GUERARD:   Did  you  feel  differently,  at  that  point  about--? 

HILLS:   Well,  I  felt-- 

GUERARD:   The  prospect  of  teaching  there? 

HILLS:   I  felt  here  was  another  challenge  that  had 

really--    1   mean  they'd  really   thrown  the  glove  down  at  me. 

GUERARD:   Yes! 

HILLS:   And  I  had  felt  bound  to  pick  it  up.   It  was  not  a 

full-time  position.   It  was  a  forty-five--  A  seventy-five 

percent-time  of  time  position,  which  meant  that  I  was 

called  a  visiting  lecturer.   And  I  taught  all    the  ballet 

classes  at  UCLA.   I  was  to  teach  the  first  two  levels,  the 

freshmen  and  sophomores,  who  had  two  classes  a  week  every 

day  for  two  years.   [pause]   No,  I'm  sorry.   Twice  a  week 

for  two  years.   And  an  intermediate  class  which  was  open 

to  anybody  in  the  university,  not  just  the  dance  majors, 

which  also  met  on  two  afternoons  a  week.   And  the 

advanced,  which  was  also  open  to  the  entire  university, 
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three  times  a  week.   And  that  seemed,  you  know,  okay,  but 
I  would  have  to  drop  some  other  things. 
GUERARD:   Yes!   I  was  just  going  to  say  that. 
HILLS:   Alice  LaMar,  at  Palos  Verdes,  dropped  me  because 
she  had  also  applied  for  the  job  [laughter] ,  which  I 
didn't  know  about. 
GUERARD:   Ouch. 

HILLS:   So  that  was  a  real  ouch.   And  it  took  a  long  time 
before  she  spoke  to  me  again.   And  I  had  to  drop  the 
professional  class  at  Holden's  because  most  of  the  classes 
at  UCLA  were  at  11:00  in  the  morning.   So  I  didn't--  Oh, 
at  least,  11:30.   I  got  them  to  change  the  schedule 
slightly  so  that  I  didn't   have  to  drop  my  9:30  class;  that 
I  could  go  on  with  that.   So,  I  started  at  UCLA  at  11:30, 
so  I  had  to  dash  from  Holden's  in  half  an  hour  and  park 
and  get  going  and  then  get  into  class,  which  I  did. 
GUERARD:   [laughs]   You're  a  dancer,   You  can  do  that. 
HILLS:   Yes,  Of  course!   Used  to  quick  changes  and  so  on. 
So  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  I  would  start  at  Holden's  at 
9:30  and  take  my  half  hour  to  get  to  UCLA  and  teach  three 
classes  there  and  finish  at  six.   So  that  was  a  long  day. 
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And  after  a  while,  I  persuaded  them  to  change,  and 
now  I  can't  really  remember  which  days  we  changed,  but  the 
intermediate  class  was  put  on  another  day  so  that  I  only 
did  two  classes  after,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  and  two 
classes  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  one,  the  advanced,  on 
Friday.   So,  it  was  slightly  less  arduous,  from  my  point 
of  view.   Because  teaching  at  a  university  is  different. 
You  have  to  do  more  homework.   You  have  to  mark   homework, 
also.  J   '  • 

GUERARD:   Oh,  yeah!   [laughs] 

HILLS:   And  you  were  asking,  originally,  when  I  went  into 
how  I  got  there,  what  the  difference  was.      And  it  was   very 
different.   It  was  as   different  as  teaching  the  jazz 
dancers.   But  when  I  got   there,  I  found  that,  with  the 
faculty  and  with  the  students,  ballet  was  a  dirty  word. 
They  really  loathed   it.   They  had  loathed   the  ballet 
training  they  had  had  up  to  that  point.   And  I  was  in  a 
difficult  position  because  in  replacing  the  former 
teacher,  at  the  moment  of  replacing  her  with  me,  they  had 
found  that  if  she  was  given  another  year  to  teach  there, 
she  would  get  a  pension.   And  if  she  didn't,  she  would  not 
get  a  pension.   So  there  was  a  year,  the  first  year  I  was 
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there,  where  she   was  teaching  an  advanced  class  in  one 
room  at  the  same  time  that  I   was  teaching  an  advanced 
class  in  another  studio.  ■  :■ 

She  had  very,  very  few  people  going  to  her.   Just  a 
few  whom  she--  who'd  loved   her  when  she  was  there  and  went 
on  and  finished  while  she  was  there.   But,  you  know,  she 
would  go  up  one  staircase  and  I  would  go  up  another 
because  there  was  no  way  the  two  of  us  could  meet . 
GUERARD:   So  there  was  terrible  tension. 
HILLS:  Very   strong  tension.   And  my  main  aim,  feeling 
this  tension  when  I  first  got  there,  and  the  loathing   for 
ballet,  which  was  over  the  entire  department--  It's  a 
modern  dance  department,  exclusively.   And  ballet  was 
something  they  were  told  they  had  to  do   in  order  to 
improve  their  modern  dance  technique.   Which  was  right. 
It  was  a  good  premise  to  be  going  from.   But  it  didn't 
make  them  like   it,  because  they'd  all  gone  into  modern 
dance  because  they  didn't  want  to  do  jballet. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  my  wain   aim  was  to  make  them  like  it,  to  start 
with . 
GUERARD:   Good  goal!   [laughter] 
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HILLS:   Yes.   It  was  not   so  difficult  with  the  freshmen 
because  they  hadn't  been  indoctrinated  with  the  hate  yet. 
The  next--  The  other  layers  were  harder.   Particularly  the 
sophomores,  who'd  had  one  year  of  being  told  to  hate  it, 
you  know.   They  were  tough,  very   tough. 

The  intermediate  class,  which  was  open,  and  the 
advanced  class  which  was  open  to  the  entire  university,  ■ 
including   the  dance  department,  though  it  wasn't  required 
of  them,  some  of  them  chose   to  do  it.  ■      "'•' 

First  year,  very   few  of  the  dance  department  chose  to 
do  it.   By  the  second  year,  more  and  more  were  coming  in 
because  word  had  got  around  that  this  wasn't  such  a  bad 
thing,  after  all.   So  the  first  year  was  very   difficult. 

I  had,  in  the  intermediate  and  advanced  class, 
however,  some  really   good  dancers.   Not  from  the  dance 
department,  but  from  the  rest  of  the  university.   And  they 
were  what,  now?   Twenty-year-olds,  I  suppose,  if  they  were 
in  their  junior  year,  who  had  been  well-trained  as  kids  in 
various  schools  from  all  over  the  country,  not  just  L.A., 
because  UCLA  gets  students  from  all  over,  who  had  grown  to 
be  slightly  the  wrong  shape  to  become  professional 
dancers.   And  their  parents  had  obviously  said  to  them, 
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"You've  got  to  stop  this  and  go  to  university."   So  I  had 
some  really   good  dancers,  particularly  in  the  advanced 
class,  which  I  did  by  audition.   I  auditioned  the-- 
Because  we  were  limited  in  space  for  the  number  we  could 
take  in.   And  normally,  I  would  have  sixty  students  arrive 
for  a  class  that  was  closed  at  twenty-five.   So  I  had  a 
big  selection  to  do,  you  know. 

Some  were  very  upset  when  I  weeded  them  out .   You 
know,  I  said,  "This  class  is  too  big."   They'd  say,  "Well, 
we  were  first  on  the  list."   And  I'd  have  to  explain  to 
them  that  because  of  the  level  of  the  class,  they  could 
stay  if  they  wanted   to,  but  they  were  probably  not   going 
to  get  a  very  good  grade.   And,  therefore,  their  GPA  would 
go  down  and  it  was  up  to  them  to  decide.   But  I  would 
strongly  advise  them  not  to  take  it.   Because  it  said 
"Permission  of  instructor,"  so  I  was  covered  a  little  bit, 
you  know,  in  the  catalog.   And  most--  I  think,  without 
exception,  they  took  themselves  out  if  I'd  advised  them. 
So,  those  classes  were  really  quite  fun. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  they  became  more  difficult  the  more  dance 
department  people  came  into  them  because  they  had  definite 
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priority.   They  were  not--  I  was  not  able  to  advise  them 
out.   They  had  to  take  it  if  they  chose  to  take  it.   And 
as  time  went  on,  there  were  fewer  people  from  the  rest  of 
the  university  and  more  from  the  dance  department.   And 
they  weren't   as  good  because  they  had  all  started  late. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  I  see. 

HILLS:   And  they  didn't  audition   for  the  dance  department. 
If  you  applied  to  come  into  the  dance  department  at  UCLA, 
on  your  application,  if  you  were  accepted  by  UCLA,  you 
were  accepted  by  the  dance  department  automatically. 
There  was  no  audition  process.   And  so  there  were  some 
very   strange- shaped  people.  Really   strange.  That   was 
very   difficult  because  there  were  people  who  had  not  the 
remotest  chance  of  being  even  a  modern   dancer,  let  alone  a 
ballet   dancer. 

GUERARD:   They  were  accepted  because  of  their  academic--? 
HILLS:   GPA.   Yes. 

GUERARD:   Background  had  nothing  to  do  with  dance. 
HILLS:   That's  right.   And  what  we  got--  Later  on,  we  did 
audition  them,  though  they've  stopped  auditioning  again, 
now.   But  we  did   get  auditions  later,    after  I'd  been  there 
about  three  or  four  years.   But  at  that   time,  a  lot  of  the 
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[pause]  oh,  intelligent  but  Beverly  Hills  9027  whatever  it 
is  types  would  elect  to  go  into  dance  because  they  thought 
it  would  be  an  easy  major. 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   And  were  very  disillusioned  very  quickly  because, 
of  course,  in  dance,  there's  a  lot  of  overtime  you  have  to 
put  in  for  performances  and  rehearsals  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.   But  the  freshmen  in  that  class,  were--  Really, 
had  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.       [laughs]   They  would  come 
to  class  dripping   in  gold  and  diamonds,  you  know,  from 
ears  and  wrists.   [laughter]   And  not  prepared  to  make  any 
effort  whatsoever.   Of  course,  they  failed  and  had  to  go 
on  to  something  different.  _  .  - 

So  it  was  a  bad   idea  because  we  lost  a  lot  of 
students  in  the  department   and,  therefore,  the  department 
lost  money  because,  of  course,  you  know,  the  department 
runs  on  the  number  of  students  it  has.   And  so,  the 
sophomore  year  tended  to  have  not  many  students.   Then  in 
the  junior  year,  we  would  get  transfer  students  from  other 
two-year  universities.   We'd  get  transfers  from  Santa 
Monica  and  all  the  others  from  all  over  the  country  who'd 
come  into  junior   year  and  have  had  two  years  training. 
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Some  of  them  had  had  good  ballet  training  and  some  of  them 
had  had  bad.   But  by  then,    they  weren't  required  to  do   any 
ballet.      •  -      .:   ■ 
GUERARD:   Oh! 

HILLS:   And  so,  you  got,  in  the  junior  and  senior  level, 
some  people  who  clearly  had  not  had  a  good  ballet 
background  and  you'd  have  UCLA   students  who'd  gone  through 
freshman  and  sophomore  at  UCLA,  but  were  quite  a  small  - 
number  by  the  time  they  dropped  out.   And  in  order  to  stop 
this  drop-out  thing  happening,  we  arranged  after  a  few 
years  to  have  auditions  for  freshmen.   So  the  auditions 
were  huge,    of  people  who  would  like  to  be  in  the  dance 
department.   But  at  least  from  then  on,  the  students  we 
chose  were  much,  much  better. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  I'm  sure! 

HILLS:   So,  it  was  a  really   tough  process.   From  my  own 
point  of  view,  I  was  there  as  a  visiting  lecturer,  first 
of  all  on  a  one-year  basis  of  renewal  of  contract.   And 
you're  allowed  to  do  that  for  three   years  and  then  after 
three  years  if  they--  Or  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  if 
they  accept  you  to  go  on,  you  can  have  three  more.   Not 
one  at  the  time,  but  as  three  years. 
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GUERARD :   A  three-year  contract?      -    -  ■ 
HILLS:   And,  I  got  that  by,  you  know,  peer  review  and 
student  review  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   And  then, 
after  six   years--this  was  in  1990--I  was  officially  not 
allowed  to  be  at  UCLA  anymore  because  visiting  lecturers 
can  not  go  on  after  the  three  single  years  and  the  three 
years . 

You  have  to  then   become  an  assistant  professor,  not  a 
visiting  lecturer,  and  that  is  a  very  bureaucratic  process 
that  you  have  to  go  through,  and  with  visiting  the  dean 
and  all  this  sort  of  thing.   And  with  the  chair  of  the 
department.   Ron  Brown,  who  taught  modern  at  UCLA,  and  I 
were  in  the  same  position.   We'd  both  gone  through  this 
together.   And  we  went  to  see  the  dean  and  he  said  to  Ron 
Brown,  "Well  I  don't  think  you  will  have  any  problem.   You 
know,  you  do  a  lot  of  performances  and  your  reviews  have 
been  good  and  you  will  go  on  doing  performances,  won't 
you,  and  it'll  be  okay."   And  then  he  said  to  me,  "I'm 
sure  your  background  in  performing  will  be  okay."   And  I 
said,  "Look,  I  think  I  should  tell  you  my  background  in 
performing  is  minimal.       I  am,  let's  face  it,  a  well-known, 
well-renowned  teacher."   And  the  dean  said,  "A  teacher? 
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Oh  dear!   I  don't  know  how  we're  going  to  get  around 
tha t ! " 

GUERARD:   But  it's  so  odd  that  you  would  have  to  get 
around   being  a  teacher  in  order  to  become  a  teacher! 
HILLS:   Yes.   Yes.   [Guerard  laughs]   Exactly.   And  I 
wished  I'd  had  a  tape  recorder  because  he  went  stone  cold 
and  really,  really  worried.   And  he  said,  "Well,  we'll 
really   have  to  do  the  review  process  in  very,  very  great 
detail.   I  mean  this  is--  This--  I  don't   think  we're  going 
to  be  able  to  do  this.   It's  going  to  be  very,    very   tough. 
You're  going  to  have  to  get  us  forty  letters  of 
recommendations,  or  forty  people  we  can  apply  to  for 
letters  of  recommendation  for  you  from  Europe  and  another 
forty  from  the  United  States  and  let's  say,  can  you  give 
me  the  names  and  addresses  of  a  hundred  students  who  might 
write  you  letters  of  recommendation?"   And  so,  I  went  home 
and  I  said,  "Brian,  I  don't  know  how   we're  going  to  do 
this,  but  I've  got  so   far   with  changing  UCLA,  I've  got  to 
get  this,  somehow." 

GUERARD:   Excuse  me,  did  those  numbers,  the  forty  letters 
and  the  hundred,  come  from  rules  that  he  had  in  front  of 
him  or  was  this  his  assessment? 
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HILLS:   No.   I  think  this  was  his  way  of  getting  'round 
the  fact  that  I  was  a  teacher  and  not  a  performer.   I 
think  he  was  trying  to  make  the  obstacle  so  huge   that  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  even  begin  to  overcome  it.   And  he 
said,  "You'll  have  to  do  all  the  normal  c.v.  [curriculum 
vitae]  things,  which  means  that  you've  got--  You'll  have 
to  have  proof  of  everything   you  say  you've  done.   Any 
performing  you've  done,  we  want  the  programs.   Anything 
else  that  you've  done,  we  want.   You  know,  if  you've  done 
a  videotape,  we  want  the  videotape." 

Well,  fortunately,  I  had  quite  a  lot  of  stuff  from 
England  that  my  mother  [Ida  Cockshott  Hampson]  had  kept 
and  fortunately,  thank  goodness,  my  father  still  had.   And 
so--  No,  my  brother  [John  Hampson]  had.   And  so,  I  wrote 
to  my  brother  and  said,  "Send  me  everything   you've  got." 
And  I  finished  up  with  a  c.v.  which  was  pages  long  and 
boxes  and  boxes  and  boxes  of  things  where  I'd  got 
magazines  where  I'd  been  mentioned  in  reviews  and  articles 
that  I'd  written  for  magazines  and  my  Emmy  that  I'd  got 
from  a  show  we  did  from  Holden's.   It  was  a  series  called 
In   Rap  with  Dance,    which  Jackie  Landrum  and  her--  Bill.   I 
forget  his  name,  her  husband.   Oh,  he's  Landrum,  also. 
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They'd  done  a  series  for  Westinghouse  Cable  called  In  Rap 
with  Dance,    and  they'd  done  one  segment  of  it  about  the 
scholarship  teenage  program  at  Stanley  Holden's  and  it  had 
won  an  Emmy . 

GUERARD:   Wonderful!  ■  ,-   •  i  ■>: 

HILLS:   And  SO,  I  had  my  Emmy  certificate.   The  producer 
got  the  little  statuette  but  we  all  got  a  certificate,  so 
that  went  in.   And  the  ballet  records  I'd  made  with 
Michael  Roberts,  those  went  in.   All  those  sort  of  things. 
And  I  started  this  process  in  February  of  1990  and--  No, 
no.   I'm  sorry.   November,  1989,  in  prospect  of  the  1990 
date.   And  I  finally  handed  it  all  in,  in  March  of  1990. 
It  took  me  all  that  time.   I  mean,  I  had  papers  all  over 
the  house.   I  did  get  eighty  total  addresses  of 
professionals  and  a  hundred  students.   And  the  letters 
started  to  come  in.   And  the  chair  of  [the]  department 
said,  "I  wish  we  hadn't  asked  you  for  so  many.   The 
letters  are  coming  in  and  coming  in  and  coming  in."   And 
of  all  those  people,  only  two  people  didn't  reply. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  my  gosh! 

HILLS:   As  I  learned  afterwards.   I  didn't  know  at  the 
time.   And  one  or  two  people  who  were  close  friends  sent 
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me  copies  of  the  letters,  so  I  knew  some  people  had,  but  I 
didn't  know  anything  like  how  many.   And  I  put  all  my 
boxes  of  stuff  in  and  I  waited  and  I  waited  and  I  waited. 
And  then,  part  of  the  process  is  that  everybody  on  the 
[pause]  some  committee  at  UCLA,  has  to  look  through  all  of 
this.   So  it's  a  tedious  process  for  them,  poor  things. 
GUERARD:   Yes! 

HILLS:   Then  I  had  the  chance  to  refute  any  of  the 
allegations  about  me  which  might  have  come  in  all  these 
letters  of  recommendation.   And  so  I  had  the  interview 
with  the  chair  of  the  department,  Carol  Scothorn,  to  go 
over  this.   And  she  kept  turning  them  and  turning  them  and 
turning  them  and  saying,  "Oh,  here's  one  who  says  that 
this  lady  felt  that  she  perhaps  didn't  give  her  quite 
enough  corrections  in  class.   Do  you  want  to  say  anything 
about  that?"   And  I  said,  "Well  I  don't  know  who  she  is, 
but  you  know  there  are  some  people  you  give  up  on  giving 
corrections  to  because  they're  never  going  to  get  any 
better.   Perhaps  that  was  one  of  those." 

And  the  only  person  that--  I  found  out  afterwards, 
Baryshnikov  didn't  reply,  and  I  found  out  since,  he  never 
does  letters  of  recommendation  for  anybody.      And  one  other 
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person,  and  I  don't  know  who  that  was.   But  they  had  all 
these  letters  which  they  had  to  read  and  they  were  all 
apparently  good.   [laughter] 

One  day,  at  nearly  the  end  of  the  year- -it  was  June 
the  something  and  the  quarter  finishes  in  the  middle  of 
June- -there  was  a  notice;  big,  big  notice  on  the  board 
outside  my  office  saying,  "Congratulations.   You  have  been 
appointed  full  professor."   Not  assistant.   Not  associate. 
Full  professor.   [laughter]   Adjunct  professor,  because  I 
was  still  only  seventy-five  percent  of  time.   I  was  not 
full-time.   But  I  had  skipped  all  that.   So  it  was  worth 
all  the  effort.   In  retrospect,  it  was  very  funny,  but  at 
the  time,  it  was  horrendous.   Absolutely  horrendous. 
GUERARD :   But  your  determination  drove  you  on. 
HILLS:   Yes.   Well,  I  wasn't  going  to  give  up  on  them  at 
that  stage  because,  you  know,  we'd  started,  now,  the 
auditions  and  everything  was  coming  together.   We  had  an 
MFA  in  dance  now  and  the  MFA  students  were  going  to  have 
to  be  able  to  do  the  advanced  ballet  class,  and  do  it 
properly,  which  was  something  I'd  stuck  out  for.   We  had 
faculty  meetings  every  Friday  the  whole  time  I  was  there. 
They  were  hoping  to  get  a  doctorate  in  dance,  which 
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actually  they  didn't  get,  but  they  were  hoping  to  get 
that.   But  this  was  this  wonderful  thing,  that  I  was  going 
to  have  some  really  good   students  in  the  department.   I 
was  also  given  a  class  of  teaching  ballet  pedagogy, 
[pause]   How  to  teach  ballet. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  thank  you! 

HILLS:   To  the  MA  and  MFA  students,  which  was  something 
I'd  been  dying  to  have.   Because  all  the  way  through,  the 
students  kept  saying,  "I've  got  a  chance  of  a  job.   I  want 
to  make  some  money  teaching  ballet."   Never  teaching 
modern.   It  was  always  they  were  going  to  be  teaching 
ballet.   What  could  I  do  for  them?   How  were  they  going  to 
do  it?   What  music  should  they  use?   How  much  should  they 
be  paid?   And  so,  I  put  together  a  curriculum  for  this 
class  and  said,  "This  is  what  you've  got  to  have."    ..  ■ 
Because  all  these  kids  were  getting  jobs  teaching  ballet 
and  they  don't  know  how  to  do  it.   And  that  was  great.   I 
enjoyed  doing  that  class  immensely. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  SO  wonderful  for  them! 

HILLS:   And  that  went  on.   You  know,  I--  Obviously,  this 
has  gone  a  long   way  from  our  original  question  of  how  I 
had  to  adapt  my  teaching  to  modern  dancers . 
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GUERARD:   Oh,  yes.  ,•    ,   -  . 

HILLS:   And  one  did  have  to  adapt  enormously.   Much  more 
than  for  the  jazz  dancers,  because  modern  requires,  as  I-- 
I  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  even  in  spite  of 
spending  so  long  there,  but  it  requires  some   movements  to 
be  controlled  in  off-balance  positions.   And  in  order  to 
do  that,  they  build  up  very  hig   muscles  in  the  legs  and 
the  buttocks  and  the  big  muscle  down  the  spine.   And  I 
liken  them  to  a  tree  that's  growing  on  the  side  of  a   .  ■ 
cliff.   It  has  a  very  big  root  system  because  it's  growing 
off  gravity.   And  modern  dancers  tend  to  have  big  muscles 
where  ballet  dancers  don't  have  them  because   they  spend  so 
long  in  positions  off  gravity.   And  it's  very  hard  to 
build  a  body  that  looks  like  a  ballet  dancer  on  that.   You 
actually  can't.   And  since  the  major  was  in  modern  dance, 
I  had  to  be  adaptable  and  try  not  to  be  upset  by  the  look 
that  I  was  getting  on  my  ballet  students.    •  .  .  •  •  -■, 
The  other  thing  that  drove  me  crazy   was  that  when 
they  came  for  the  first  six  weeks  as  freshmen,  they 
listened  to  the  music  and  danced  to  the  music.   After  six 
weeks,  in  their  modern  classes,  they'd  been  indoctrinated 
to  the  metronome  count  which  modern  dancers  have  to  have 
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in  their  heads  so  that  they  can  dance  regardless   of  what 
music  is  played. 

GUERARD:   Yes.  ^  - .   ■    •, 

HILLS:   And  once  they  got  that  in  their  heads,  they 

couldn't  dance  to  the  music  ever  again. 

GUERARD:   [laughs]   Huh! 

HILLS:   Never.   It  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 

And  that  is  devastating,  of  course. 

GUERARD:   Yes .   In  ballet,  the  movement  is  so  much  a  part 

of  the-- 

HILLS :   You  dance  with,  absolutely,    with  the  music. 

GUERARD:   Mm  hmm . 

HILLS:   The  faculty  at  UCLA  called  dancing  to  the  music, 

"Mickey  Mousing  the  music." 

GUERARD:   Hm !  "  '       ' 

HILLS:   And  it's  something  that  is  not  done.   If  you  dance 

with  the  music,  if  you  do  a  big  movement  on  a  crescendo  in 

the  music,  it's  not  done. 

GUERARD    Oh. 

HILLS:   And  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  understand  this,  to 

accept  it,  because  as  a  faculty  member,  I  had  to  judge 

some  of  the  choreography  of  the  students.   Every  student 
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was  required  to  choreograph.   Whether  they  liked  doing 
choreography  or  not,  they  were  required  to  choreograph  and 
as  faculty,  we  had  to  judge  it.   And  my  jaw  dropped  the 
first  time  I  heard  one  of  the  faculty  say,  "I  don't  like 
the  music  you've  chosen  to  dance  with.   Please  change  it. 
I  like  the  choreography.   The  choreography  is  great. 
Change  the  music."   And  I  mean,  to  a  ballet  dancer,  that 
is  out  of  the  question. 

GUERARD:   Yes.  '■■■.■ 

HILLS:   You  could  not  do  that!   But  modern  dancers  can 
because  they  have  this  pulse  in  their--  I  think  that's 
what  they  call  it,  the  pulse,  in  the  head.   They  can  do 
their  stuff  regardless  of  what  is  played,  or  to  silence. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  them. 

GUERARD:   Right.   Well,  it ' s  a  statement  about  the  dance 
being  the  stronger  element,  I  suppose. 

HILLS:   Yes,  yeah.   So  that  was  something  I  never  got  used 
to  and  never  liked.   To  have  music  going  on  that  has  no 
relationship  to  what  the  dancers  are  doing,  to  me,  is 
wrong.   I  heard  a  quote  the  other  day  and  I  can't  remember 
who  it's  from,  but,  "Ballet  is  the  drawing  together  of  the 
three  arts  of  decoration,  music  and  movement."   And  I 
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think  that  is  just  [a]  perfect  description  of  what  ballet 

is.   Of  what  modern  dance  is  not. 

GUERARD:   Right.   ^m..'..   1'.*  '      --'  ' 

HILLS:   Jazz  is.   Jazz  dancers  dance  with  the  music.   That 

was  no  problem.   They  were  very  musical.   But  modern 

dancers  are  music-blind.   By  requirement. 

GUERARD:   Yes . 

HILLS:   So,  that  was  a  difficult  thing  to  cope  with.   To 

try  and  keep  them--  At  least  to  listen   to  the  music, 

because  they  cut  it  out.   They  don't  listen.   That,  I 

find,  is  very  difficult.   I  had  a  wonderful   musician, 

Michael  Liotweizen,  at  UCLA.   Big  man,  whom  I  later  found 

had  been  an  infant  prodigy  on  the  piano  and  won  all  sorts 

of  prizes  in  France,  and  never  did   find  out,  really,  what 

caused  him  to  become  a  ballet  pianist.   Some  tragedy  in 

his  life. 

GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   He  later  committed  suicide  after  he'd  retired  from 

UCLA.   So  there  must  have  been  some  big  problem,  but  I 

don't  know  what  it  was.   But  he  was  brilliant,  absolutely 

brilliant,  as  a  class  musician  for  ballet.   Never  had  a 

piece  of  music  in  front  of  him.   Improvised  everything. 
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He  was  of,  I  think  he  said,  Hungarian  background.   He  was 
born  in  San  Francisco  but  he  was  of  Hungarian  parents. 
And  there  was  a  Hungarian  life  in  that  man.   He  was  huge-- 
six  feet  seven- -and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pounds.   And 
apparently,  he  played  before  I  got  there  and  he  used  to, 
at  one  time,  to  smoke  all  the  way  through  classes. 
GUERARD:   Oh!  :■     ■  •     -^'     \  "  . 

HILLS:   And  I  had--  Obviously,  my  reputation  had  gone 
ahead  of  me  that  one  did  not  smoke  in  my  classes,  because 
he  didn't.   But  he  used  to  go  out  on  the  balcony  every 
time  I  stopped  and  have  a  quick  drag  and  then  come  back, 
you  know. 

The  other   thing  that  was  a  joy  about  teaching  at 
UCLA,  quite  apart  from  the  horrors  of  some  other  things, 
was  that  they  came  every  day.   They  had  to  try.   They  had 
to  get  a  grade  at  the  end.   And  so,  one  was  able  to  build, 
like  with  professional  children  that  are  going  on  to  be 
professionals,  at  least   a  continuity  of  syllabus  that  you 
were  going  to  get  through  in  each  quarter.   And,  that  was 
a  joy. 

And  you  could  set  them  written  work  to  make  sure  that 
they  understood  the  terminology  and  the  steps  and  the 
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history  of--  History  of  dance  was  taught  quite  separately, 

but  I  would  make  them  read  some  ballet  stuff  which  was 

very  applicable  to  what  we  were  doing  at  any  time  and  ask 

them  to  write  about  that.   To  go  to  ballet  performances 

and  write  critiques. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  great! 

HILLS:   Which  is,  you  know,  it  was--  And  they,  the  joy  of 

UCLA  students  are  by  definition,  they're  very  bright. 

They  wouldn't  be   there  if  they  weren't  very  intelligent. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS :   And  to  be  taught  in  high  school  how  to  use   that 

intelligence.   And  so,  they  sparked  on  all  cylinders.   And 

did  all  the  tests  and  really  tried  hard  at  them.   And  most 

of  them  did  very  well.   And  that  was  new  to  me,  to  be 

marking  papers  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  I  had  never 

done  before. 

GUERARD:   Right.   Were  you  actually  required   to  give  them 

written  assignments  and  papers? 

HILLS:   I  think  it  would  have  been  very  awkward  not  to. 

Didn't  occur  to  me  not  to,  so  I  really  don't  know.   The 

written  work  was  twenty- five  percent  of  their  grade.   You 

know,  you  have  to  say  how  you  grade  them  on  a  sheet  you 
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give  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter.   And  most  of  it 
was  improvement  on  technique.   I  couldn't  say  they  had  to 
achieve  so-and-so  but  that  each  one  was  graded 
individually  on  their  progress  from  when  they'd  started  to 
when  they  finished,  because  I  had  to  take  the  bodies  into 
consideration,  knowing  that  they  weren't  auditioned  or 
anything  like  that. 
GUERARD:   Right. 

HILLS:    If  they  had  completely  flat  feet,  it  was  how  they 
learned  to  work  them  that  counted.   So,  you  know,  there 
were  occasions  when  people  who  were  really  already  quite 
good  but  made  no  progress  got  worse  grades  than  somebody 
who  started  off  doing  really  abysmally  but  had  made     .  ■ 
tremendous  progress.   By  working  them  entirely 
individually  on  that,  it  gave  quite  a  different  feeling  in 
my   mind  to  what  I  was  marking  them  on. 

GUERARD:   Mm  hmm.   Yes!   Well,  I  can  see  how  you  would  get 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  from  that  kind  of  situation  as 
opposed  to  in  a  professional  studio,  somebody  might  study 
with  you  for  five  years  or  a  year  or,  you  just  don't  know. 
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HILLS:   No,  and  you  don't  know  how  often  they're  coming. 
In  a  commercial  studio,  you  can't   build  from  lesson  to 
lesson. 

GUERARD:   Yes.  .   ,  ■    .■  .     .    ■ 

HILLS:   Because,  you  know,  some  people  come  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays.   Some  people  come  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday.   Some  people  take  the  whole  lot  and  some  people 
only  come  once   a  week.   So  one  tends  to  be  very  repetitive 
about  what  you  say  in  a  commercial  class .   And  you  tend  to 
feel  rather  embarrassed  about  the  repetition  for  the 
people  who  come  often.   And  I  often  feel  very  sorry  for 
the  pianists  who  hear  the  same  jokes  year  after  year,  you 
know.   [laughter]   But  when  you  find  some  little  word  that 
you  use  triggers  the  right  reaction  in  people,  you're 
obviously  going  to  use  it  again. 
GUERARD:   Yes! 

HILLS:   Some  people  at  Holden ' s  have  been  taking  my  class 
day  in  and  day  out  for  years  and  years  and  years  and  years 
and  years,  and  I  do   feel  sorry  for  them.   You  know,  you 
tell  them  the  same  joke  and  you  just  hope  that  your 
anecdote  hasn't  "improved"  with  the  years.   You  know,  that 
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it  is   still  true,  because  it  could  happen  very  easily  and 

one  wouldn't  be  aware  of  it.   [laughter] 

GUERARD :   Maybe  you  could  ask  the  pianist  for  some 

feedback  as  to  which  version  works  better.   [laughter] 

HILLS:   I  think  ballet  pianists  are  a  race  apart.   They 

really  are.   It  can't  be  a  very  fulfilling  job.   They're 

playing  for--  Just  churning  out  music  in  eight  bar  phrases 

year  in  and  year  out,  to  the  same  sort  of  steps,  you  know. 

It  must  be  very   difficult  to  keep  it  fresh. 

GUERARD:   Yes! 

HILLS:   And  it's  not  very  well  paid.   But  at  least  it's  a 

job,  I  suppose.   Some  of  them  do  it  so  wonderfully  well. 

And  others  are  not  so  good.   They've  obviously  just  got 

bored  with  it. 

GUERARD:   There  must  be  a  certain  enjoyment  to  creating 

music  for  people  to  move  to,  or--? 

HILLS:   Yes,  I  would  think   so,  if  you  are  on  the  creative 

side,  like  Michael  Liotweizen  was.   And  he  seemed  to  get 

enormous   joy  from  it.   And  we  certainly  got  joy  from  his 

music.   There's  no  doubt  about  that.   But  there  are  others 

who  get--  You  know,  you  say  the  name  of  the  step  and 

you're  pretty  sure  you're  going  to  get  the  same  tune.   Or 
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you  know  you're  going  to  get  Mimi    from  La   Boheme   either 
for  plies  or  for  port  de  bras   somewhere  during  the  class, 
you  know . 

GUERARD:   Uh-huh.  ,.       ^     ^         ^■,.■- 

HILLS :   And  they're   the  ones  who  are  really  dead,  as  far 
as  helping  the  class  along  is  concerned.   But  then  you  get 
somebody  like  Helen  Dillon,  who  is  going  to  be,  I  believe, 
ninety  this  year,  who  still  plays  for  classes  every  day  in 
different  studios  all  over  Los  Angeles.   She  plays  from 
music,  doesn't  improvise.   And  she  plays  classical  music. 
But  I  think  she  has  a  sequence  that  lasts  about  two  or 
three  weeks  and  then  she  changes  entirely. 
GUERARD:   Really? 

HILLS:   And  she's  been  doing  it  forever.   And  she's  fresh 
and  absolutely   professional.   Wonderful.   Keeps  perfect 
tempo  all  the  time.   Never,  never  varies. 
GUERARD :   Hm . 

HILLS:   Which  is  another  thing  that  musicians  can  do. 
Some  slow  down,  some  speed  up.   And  sometimes  one  has  to 
teach  differently  with  them,  knowing  their  idiosyncrasies 
of  speeding  up.   But  Helen  is  marvelous.   Just  great. 
GUERARD:   What  a  gift! 
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HILLS:   Yes,  it  is.   Yes.   And  she  tells  me  she  did   dance 
at  one  time.   So  that  obviously  helps. 

GUERARD:    Yes.  .   • 

HILLS :   A  long  way  from  the  days  when  we  used  to  have  the 
retired  musicians,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  from  the  old 
movies.   Now  they're--  Helen  might  have  done  that  for  all 
I  know.   I  doubt  it,  though  she's  presumably  old  enough  to 
have.   But  the  young  ones  coming  up  are  a  different  breed. 
They  sometimes  do  wonderful   compositions  for  you.   I  wish 
sometimes  that  they  would  have  a  little  tape  recorder 
beside  the  piano  because  when  they  come  up  with  something 
really  wonderful,  they  don't  always  remember  it.   And  it 
works  so  well  with  some  steps.   They  don't--  Michael 
Roberts  did  when  he  was  playing  for  us.   And  he  brought 
out  his  four  or  five  ballet  records  which  are  used  by  so 
many  people  for  classes. 

Of  course,  now  the  CDs  are  coming  out.   The  new 
players  are  much  easier  to  use  than  having  to  rush  over  to 
a  record  player  when  you  don't  have  a  musician.   Just 
stand  with  the  thing  in  your  hand.   First  time  I  tried  to 
use  it,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  CD  player,  I  pointed  to 
the  student  I  was  talking  to.   [laughter]   Didn't  do  any 
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good  at  all.   Remotes  don't  work  when  pointed  at  students, 
[laughter] 

GUERARD:   Margaret,  I'm  going  to  have  to  bring  this  to  an 
end,  on  that  note. 
HILLS:   Right. 

GUERARD:   And  we'll  pick  up  on  another  tape. 
HILLS:   Okay,  good. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:  VI,  SIDE  I 
APRIL  30,  1997 

GUERARD:   Margaret,  last  time  we  were  talking  about  your 
teaching  years  at  UCLA-- 
HILLS:   Mm  hmm ! 

GUERARD:   And  I'm  wondering  why  and  when  that  came  to  an 
end. 

HILLS:   Well,  I  was--  As  you  know,  I'd  been  made  a  full 
prof essor- -adjunct ,  certainly,  at  seventy-five  percent  of 
time- -and  was  really   enjoying  being  there  very  much.   And 
the  whole  university  went  through  a  process  of  wanting  to 
economize.   And  they  were  offering  early  retirement 
packages  to  people  who  had  worked  for  certain  lengths  of 
time  so  that  they  could  employ  people  who  cost  them  less 
because,  of  course,  the  longer  you'd  been  there,  the  more 
you  earn  because  it  builds  up  year  by  year. 
GUERARD:   Can  you  just  remind  us  what  year  that  is? 
HILLS:   This  was  '93.   I'd  been  there  seven  years.   And  I 
looked  into  how  it  would  affect  me  and  they  were  offering 
five  years  for  five  years;  an  extra  five  years  onto  the 
time  you'd  already  been  there,  in  monetary  value,  so  to 
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speak.   If  you'd  been  there  for  twenty   years  and  you  got 
five  years  more,  it  didn't  make  a  lot  of  difference,  but 
I'd  been  there  for  seven   years  at  seventy-five  percent  of 
time,  which  in  time  terms  meant  that  I'd  been  there  for 
five  years.   And  so,  being  offered  another  five  year  ■ 
increment  on  top  meant  that  my  retirement  benefits 
doubled. 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   It  didn't  mean  they  were  very  much,  even  then,  but 
doubled.   Whereas,  if  I'd  stayed  on  for  another  year  or 
two  or  whatever,  I  might  lose  that  and  finish  up  with 
only,  what,  six  years'  money  instead  of  ten  years'  money. 
GUERARD:   Oh.   Oh ,  I  see.  -     ..       ■• 

HILLS:   And  to  turn  that   down  seemed  to  be  crazy  because  I 
was  then,  you  know,  sixty-five  and  thinking  that  possibly 
I  was  getting  a  little  old   to  be  teaching  so  many  classes 
a  day   and  perhaps  the  students  might  begin  to  feel  that  I 
was  getting  a  little  old  for  it,  you  know,  because  one 
had--  Teaching  beginners,  one  had  to  demonstrate 
everything. 
GUERARD:   Right. 
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HILLS:   You  know,  if  I  scratched  my  head,  they  scratched 
theirs.   [laughter]   When  complete  beginners,  that's  what 
they  do.   And  I  wasn't  really  feeling  that  that  was  a 
terribly   good  idea.   And,  as  I  say,  the  benefits  were 
incredible  because  they,  in  the  retirement  package  from 
UCLA,  continue  paying  for  your  medical  insurance,  which  is 
[an]  enormous   amount. 
GUERARD:   Yes! 

HILLS:   And  well   worth  having.   The  money  from  the 
retirement  benefit  can  be  taken  such  that  by  taking  a  very 
small  amount  less  per  year,  it  can  be  carried  on  to  the 
surviving  spouse.   Now,  ray  husband  [Brian  Hills]  having 
been  self-employed,  didn't  have  any  retirement  apart  from 
social  security,  and  so,  it,  again,  seemed  a  thing  that 
would  be  crazy  to  turn  down.  .  .  ,  •, 

We  went  to  a  lot  of  meetings,  you  know,  of  faculty  at 
UCLA  where  it  was  all  described  to  us  and  the  benefits  and 
the  pros  and  cons  of  doing  it  or  not  doing  it.   But  to  get 
double   the  amount  I  might  get,  was  something  that  I 
decided  I  absolutely  had  to  do .   I  was  sorry  to  think  of 
leaving,  but  decided  I  must. 
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And  then,  again,  bureaucracy  is  absolutely  crazy. 
The  contract  retirement  time  was  to  happen  on  October  the 
31st,  which  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  quarter.   And 
some  people  taking  that  early  retirement  just  up  and  left 
in  the  middle  of  the  quarter.   My  musician,  Michael 
Liotweizen,  chose  to  retire  at  the  same  time,  and  he  did. 
He  left  in  the  middle  of  the  quarter. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  what  a  mess! 

HILLS:   It  would   have  been  a  terrible   mess  and  I  didn't 
feel  that  I  could  do   that  to  the  students  at  all.      And  so, 
I  went  to  the  chair  of  the  department  and  I  said,  "I  am 
willing  to  teach  for  the  rest  of  the  quarter  without  being 
paid,  as  long  as  you'll  pay  my  parking."   And  I  understand 
that  this  was  discussed  at  a  faculty  meeting  and  some 
people  who  didn't  like  me  much  said,  "Well,  she's  only 
doing  this  so  we'll  ask  her  back  as  professor  emeritus. 
She  just  wants  to  be  asked  to  do  that  and  that's  why  she's 
doing  it."   And  other  people  said,  "Nonsense,  nonsense. 
She  really   believes  in  the  students."   This  is  all 
hearsay.   I  wasn't  at  that  meeting.   But  my  offer  was 
accepted.  •  ■ 

GUERARD :   Great . 
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HILLS:   And  SO,  I  did  teach  through  to  the  middle  of 
December,  for  nothing.   And  the  students  were  most 
appreciative,  I  must  say.   They  were  wonderful.      And,  of 
course,  they  were  then  trying  to  decide  who  would  replace 
me  for  the  following  quarter  and  the  following  two 
quarters.   And  they  chose  to  ask  George  de  la  Pefia  to  do 
it.   And  he  was  able  to  do  through  the  intermediate  level 
and  not  the  advanced  level,  for  commitments  of  his  own,  I 
presume.   And  so,  they  asked  me  if  I  would,  being  paid  to 
go  back  as  professor  emeritus,  to  teach  the  advanced  class 
for  two  more  quarters .     • 
GUERARD:   Oh,  wonderful! 

HILLS:   So,  that   was  great.   One  is  limited  by  the 
contract  of  retirement  to  the  amount  you're  allowed  to  be 
paid  by  the  UC  system. 
GUERARD:   I  see. 

HILLS:   You're  only  allowed  to  be  paid  a  small  portion  of 
your  other  salary.   And  so,  even  if  they'd  wanted  to  ask 
me  back  to  do  the  whole  lot,  they  couldn't  have  because 
they  couldn't  have  paid  me.   Yet  they  were  allowed  to  pay 
me  the  amount  for  the  advanced  classes.   And  so,  I  sort  of 
went  into  retirement,  partially.   [laughs] 
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GUERARD :   Right.   It  was  a  real  easing  into  it. 

HILLS:   It  was.   George  de  la  Pena  turned  out  not  to  be  a 

great  success,  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  ballet. 

He  really  didn't  teach  ballet.   He  is  a  good  ballet 

dancer,  but  has  some  ideas  of  his  own   and  he  really  taught 

them  how  to  pass  an  audition  for  a  stage  show.   Taught 

them  tumbling  and  cartwheels  and  all  sorts  of  other 

things,  which  upset  me.   And  so,  in  the  brochure  for  the 

catalog  for  the  last  quarter,  they  wrote  down--  Mine  was 

called  classical   ballet  and  his  was  called  ballet,    just  to 

make  the  distinction,  because  I  was  very  upset.      ■  •  ■ ': 

GUERARD:   Right.   Mm  hmm. 

HILLS:   They  didn't,  in  fact,  keep  him  on  when  I  did 

finally  stop.   They  got  Rebecca  Wright,  who  had  been 

teaching  in  Long  Beach,  who  was  an  ex-ABT  [American  Ballet 

Theatre]  dancer. 

GUERARD:   Oh!  •       , 

HILLS:   Actually,  George  de  la  Pena ' s  wife,  but  she-- 

GUERARD:   Oh!    [laughs] 

HILLS:   Teaches  ballet  quite,    quite  beautifully.   And  so, 

I  was  very  happy  that  she  then  took  the  whole   thing  over. 

GUERARD:   I  see. 
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HILLS:   And  is   doing  a  great  job.   But,  I  think,  as  I 
understand  it,  some  of  the  ballet  classes  have  been 
undermined  by  not  being  compulsory  anymore.   So,  I'm  sure 
she's  regretful,  also,  that  it's  no  longer  the  Department 
of  Dance  by  itself,  but  is  combined  with  World  Arts  and 
Cultures . 
GUERARD:   I  see. 

HILLS:   So,  as  a  dance  department,  it  has  ceased  to  be  an 
entity  of  its  own.   The  chair  person,  Judy  Mitoma,  of  what 
was  World  Arts  and  Cultures,  was   a  dancer  and  she  became 
chair  of  the  combined  department  and  I'm  sure  it  seemed 
logical  but--  I  think  UCLA  is  not  quite  as  in  favor  of 
fine  arts  as  a  discipline.   The  school--  What  was   the   .: 
College  of  Fine  Arts  became  known  as  the  School   of  Fine 
Arts.   They  were  whittling  it  down  all  the  time  to  give  it 
less  money  and  give  it  less  prestige.   It's  a  shame. 

Charles  Young,  who  is  the  chancellor,  is  leaving   this 
year  and  whoever  comes  in  after  him- -they  have  appointed 
him  but  I  can't  remember  who  it  is- -may  change   things 
again.   I  don't  know.   But  Young  was  really  very  much  in 
favor  of  letters  and  science  and  sport  because  that   ,  ,  , 
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brought  in  a  lot  of  endowment  money.   And  nobody  endows 

things  to  the  fine  arts,  so-- 

GUERARD:   No.   And  there  are  budget  and  economy  problems 

as  well,  and  arts,  in  general,  are  the  first  to  be  cut 

out .  ■  '   - 

HILLS:   Yes.   Always.   It  started  off  in  elementary  school 

and  worked  its  way  up.  I'm   not  sure   that  I  don't  agree 

with  them.   [laughter] 

GUERARD:   Really?! 

HILLS:   Not  as  far  as  children  are  concerned.   I  think 

they  should   have  their  art  and  their  music,  but  as  far  as 

dance  is  concerned- -and  I  was  going  to  say  this  later  but 

I  think  it  comes  in  better  now- -if  you're  not  a  performing 

dancer  by  the  time  you're  eighteen,  you're  never  going   to 

be  a  great  performing  dancer.      And  if  you're  eighteen  and 

going  to  college  for  another  four  years,  or  six  if  you're 

going  to  get  a  master's  [degree],  your  body  is  past  it  and 

you're  not  going  to  get  a  job  as  a  professional  dancer. 

GUERARD:   Right.   So  this  raises  the  whole  question  of 

whether  dance  belongs  in  universities  or  not. 

HILLS:   Yes.   I  don't  think  it  does.   I've  benefited  from 

it  being   there,  as  far  as  having,  you  know,  an  academic 
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side  to  my  life  which  I  wouldn't  have  had  otherwise.   But 
I  don ' t   think  it ' s  very  good  because  the  people  who  they 
employ--  I  mean  I  didn't  have  a  master's  degree  or  any 
degree  in  dance,  as  far  the  university  is  concerned,  and 
was  employed  because  I  was  a  known  teacher,  artist,  and  we 
went  over  that  before.   But  nowadays,  any   advertisement 
for  teaching  in  a  university,  a  master's  degree  is 
required.   And  so,  you  don't  get  professional  dancers 
teaching  in  universities.   It's  almost  self -perpetuating 
less  than  adequate  performers.   It  seems  one  of--  And  this 
is  why  I  don't  think  it  should  happen.    •  •  .  . 

GUERARD:   I  see. 

HILLS:   I  don't  know  enough  about  the  music  but,  again,  I 
feel  that  children  learn  music  and  particularly  at  violin, 
one  knows   unless  you're  virtuoso  or  future  virtuoso  by  the 
time  you're  seven,  you're  not  going  to  be  a  soloist.   And 
though  the  universities  may  be  producing  run  of  the  mill 
musicians,  I  don't  think  they're  probably  going  to  find 
their  soloists.   And  again,  is  it  a  good  idea? 

My  son's  [Julian  Hills]  life  is  in  art.   He's  the-- 
Produces  all  the  posters  for  Universal  Studios,  through 
computers.   And  he  never  took  an  art  class  or  a  computer 
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class  in  university.   His  degree  is  in  English. 
Certainly,  my  architect  daughter  [Sarah  Hills  Larson]  did 
study  architecture  at  university  and  got  her  degree  in 
that.   And  my  historian   daughter  [Amanda  Hills  Podany]  got 
her  degree  from  UCLA;  got  her  doctorate  in  history  from 
there.   So  those  two  needed  it,  but  Julian  and  I  certainly 
did  not ...       ■         '  '  .'■ 

GUERARD:   Right. 

HILLS:   So,  I  think  probably  it  is   a  bad  idea.   I  don't 
know  about  the  artists,  whether  they  go  on  to  become  great 
artists  or  not,  but  I  know  that  you  can   be  a  great  artist 
without   going  to  university. 

GUERARD:   Yes.   Yes,  you  can.   It's  interesting  because 
all  along,  you've  talked  about  the  positive   aspects  of  the 
structure  that  existed  within  the  Sadler's  Wells  [Ballet] 
and  The  Royal  Ballet,  so  it  is  helpful  to  have  that  so 
that  artists  have  goals  to  reach  and  reach  a  certain  point 
of  mastery.   But  I  think  what  you're  saying  is  it  just 
doesn't  work  within  the  academic  system. 
HILLS:   No,  to  start  at  eighteen- - 
GUERARD:   Yes,  it's  too  late. 
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HILLS:   Your  body  is  already  formed.      When  your  body  is 
your  instrument,  you  have  to  form  that  instrument  from 
early  childhood.   And,  you  know,  UCLA  teaches  a  lot  of 
ethnic  dance  and  I'm  sure  particularly  much  more  so  now  as 
World  Arts  and  Cultures.   But  you  think  of  the  things  on 
television  you've  seen  about  the  training  of  the  Balinese 
dancers  where  they  start  as  very  young  children  to  get 
their  hands  turned  right  back  and  all  the  discipline  that 
they  have  to  go  through  from  a  very  early  age,  and  yet 
UCLA  teaches  Balinese  dance  to  older  people  whose  bodies 
have  changed.   And  it  seems  to  me  obvious   that  just  as  in 
ballet,  they  cannot,    however   hard  they  try,  do  it 
correctly.  ■     ■    - 

GUERARD:   Right. 

HILLS:   They  can  do  an  approximation.   But  then  do  they  go 
and  teach  it  to  somebody  else  in  another  university 
because  they  happen  to  have  got  on  their  transcript  a 
degree  that  includes  Balinese  dance  or  includes  ballet 
dance?   And  yes,  I'm  afraid  they  do! 
GUERARD:   Right.   So,  it  sort  of  becomes  like  a-- 
HILLS:   It's  self -perpetuating  mediocrity. 
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GUERARD:   Becomes  like  a--  Yes,  thank  you.   You  said  it. 

You  said  it.   I  was  thinking  that,  "Where  is  [there]  an 

institution  that  strikes  a  balance?"   And  maybe  it  has 

more  to  do  with  schools  like  [The]  Julliard  [School] -- 

HILLS:   Yes,  of  course ! 

GUERARD:   Or  places  like  that.   But  then,  of  course,  that 

limits  art  to  the  elite,  doesn't  it?     t  -  . 

HILLS:   Yes,  it  does.   If  you're  saying,  you  know,  it's 

good  for  these  people  to  learn  how  to  do  it,  yes,  it  is, 

as  long  as  the  general  public  isn't  given  the  impression 

that  they  are  doing  it  professionally. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  they  do   go  on  and  teach  it.   And  that  worries 

me . 

GUERARD:   I  see.   Yes. 

HILLS:  Very,    very   much.   Because  if  they  have  been 

taking--  Talking  about  my  own  discipline  of  ballet,  a  girl 

comes  to  UCLA  or  another  university,  age  eighteen,  having 

done  no   ballet  before  with  a  body  that  is  already  mature, 

that  cannot  really  be  altered  to  any  great  extent.   She 

takes,  perhaps,  ballet  for  four  years,  twice  a  week.   If 

she  gets  to  advanced,  three  times  a  week,  and  only  in  the 
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times  that  the  university  is  in  session.   So  that's  ten 
weeks,  three  times  a  year.   Thirty  weeks  of  the  year, 
three  lessons.   So,  in  a  year,  she  has  ninety  lessons.   In 
four  years--four  times  ninety--360  lessons.   She  has, 
then,  a  bachelor's  degree,  which  includes  ballet. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   She  takes  another   two  years,  so  she  gets  another 
180  classes  in  ballet  and  she  now  has  a  master's  degree, 
which  enables  her  to  go  and  teach  ballet  at  another 
university. 

Now,  somebody  who  is  a  professional   dancer  has  been 
taking  five  classes  a  week   for--  From  the  age  of  eleven  to 
seventeen.   Do  your  arithmetic.   [Guerard  laughs]   And  in 
the  last  four  years  of  that,  they've  been  taking  many  wore 
than  five  classes  a  week.   Sometimes  up  to  five  classes  a 
day.      And  you've  got,  then,  a  professional  person  who 
knows  pretty  much  all  there  is  to  know  about  ballet,  who 
is  capable  of  teaching  well  but  has  no  master's  degree 
and,  therefore,  can't  go  to  a  university  to  teach.   If 
they  go  to  a  university,  they  have  to  go  as  a  freshman, 
when  they  retire  from  a  ballet  company  when  they're  forty. 
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and  learn  how  badly  it's  done  in  a  university.   [Guerard 

laughs]   It  just  is  nonsense. 

GUERARD:   Right. 

HILLS:   So,  it--  All  the  time  I  was  there,  I  was  putting 

blinkers  on  myself  and  not  saying  all  this  because  if  it 

was  going  to  be  taught,  I  wanted  it  to  be  taught  as  well 

as  possible  and  I  did   feel  I  could  do   that. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   But  every  time  somebody  said  they  were  going  to 

teach  ballet  and  all  they'd  learned  was  from  me   in  that 

situation,  my  blood  ran  cold.   And  that's  why  I  fought  for 

the  ballet  pedagogy  class.   Because  at  least  then  I  could 

teach  them  how  to  teach  it. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  they  appreciated  it  a  lot.   I  have  it  on  sound 

tape.   And  I  have  the  notes  for  that.   But,  you  know,  it's 

gone.   The  few  people  who  were  there,  I  hope  remember  it. 

GUERARD:   And,  of  course,  you  were  sort  of  bridging  two 

worlds  at  that  time,  too.   You  were  coming  from  a 

professional  environment,  but  you  had  all  this  experience 

as  a  teacher. 

HILLS:   Yes. 
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GUERARD :   George  de  la  Pena  was  a  great,  is  a  great  ■; 
dancer,  but  that  doesn't  automatically  give  him  the  talent 
to  teach.  ■.  ■..,'. 

HILLS:   No.   And  he'd  been  a  dilettante  in  other  art-- 
theater  forms,  also.   I  mean,  he'd  been  a  dancer,  but  he'd 
been  a  dancer  in  Cats,  the  lead.   He  did  [Mr.] 
Mistoffelees  wonderfully.   Wonderfully!   And  he  played 
Nijinsky  in  the  movie  about  Nijinsky  [Nij insky]  , 
beautifully!      But  he  had  commercial  ideas  for--  And  this 
may  have  been  his  compromise.   He  may  have  looked  at  those 
students  and  thought,  "I  can't  teach  them  ballet.   If  they 
want  to  get  into  a  professional  job,  I'll  teach  them  how 
to  pass  an  audition." 
GUERARD :   Right . 

HILLS:   And  maybe  there's  something  to  be  said  for  that, 
as  long  as  you  don't  call  it  ballet. 
GUERARD :   Yes . 

HILLS:   If  it's  done  as  ballet  on  the  transcript  from  a 
university,  people  assume  that  you  know   how  to  do   it. 
And,  you  don't.   There's  quite  a  lot  to  be  said  for  his 
philosophy,  if  that's  what  it  was. 
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GUERARD :   Right.   I  understand.   And  sometimes  teachers 
come  to  the  university  having  a  mission  about  teaching 
about  the  real  world  because  sometimes  there  isn't  enough 
practical  knowledge  passed  on. 

HILLS:   Oh,  there  isn't.   It's  absolutely  true. 
Absolutely  true.   I  can  only  talk  about  my  own  discipline. 
My  daughter,  who  is  an  architect,  went  to  San  Luis  Obispo 
first  to  the  architecture  school  [California  Polytechnic 
State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo]  there,  and  found  that 
it  wasn't  suiting  her   needs  for  future  life.   And  so,  she 
moved  to  Eugene  in  Oregon,  which  suited  the  sort  of 
architecture  she   wanted  to  do,  which  was  houses,  and  got 
her  degree  there.  -       ■        '      ■ 

So  she  made  a  change  because  she  wasn't  satisfied 
with  what  she  was  getting  at  one  place,  for  reasons  I 
don't  know  because  I  don't  know  how  to  train  an  architect. 
But  she  moved.   Whereas  Amanda,  who  is  a  historian,  found 
that  UCLA  was  perfect  for  her.   She  went  and  got  a  second 
master's  degree  in  London  before  she  came  back  to  UCLA  to 
get  her  doctorate.   But  the  curriculum  there  was  perfect. 
Her  discipline  is  in  ancient  Middle  Eastern  history.   And 
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it  was  perfect  for  her.   She  now  teaches  at  Cal  Poly 
[California  State  Polytechnic  University],  Pomona. 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   Her  husband  lives  here  and  she  lives  here,  and 
that's  fine.   [laughter] 

GUERARD:   Great.   Well,  so  getting  baclc  to  UCLA-- 
HILLS:   Yes. 

GUERARD:   Then  you  were  saying  that  you  were  easing  out, 
then? 

HILLS:   Yes.   It  was  a  gentle  easing  out. 
GUERARD:   It  was  a  gentle  closure.  ■  • 

HILLS:   In  June  of  '94,  when  I'd  been  there  all  together 
for  ten  years.   And,  of  course,  all    this  time  I'd  been 
teaching  at  Stanley  Holden's  [Dance  Center]  every  morning. 
GUERARD:   Yes.  ■-  ■   ; 

HILLS:   And  my  9:30  class  had  gone  on  and  my  Saturday 
morning  classes  had  gone  [on]  all   through  this  period. 
And  so,  I  resumed,  or  continued,    doing  those.   Also,  a  lot 
of  people  had  heard  me  talk  about  the  ballet  pantomime, 
which  I  had  done  off  and  on.   And,  usually  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  I  would,  as  port  de  bras   in  class,  teach 
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them  how  to  say,  "I  love  you.   Do  you  love  me?"  in  ballet 
pantomime,  just-- 
GUERARD:   Oh! 

HILLS:   Just  to  whet  the  appetite,  you  know.   And,  one  or 
two  other  occasions,  I  would  use  some  pantomime  in  class. 
And  I'd  been  badgered  to  do  a  series   of  these  classes 
[laughter]  and  finally,  I  thought,  "Well,  perhaps  I 
should."   And  so,  in  May  and  June  of  that  year,  I  think  it 
was,  I  did  several  Sunday  afternoons  of  teaching  a  course 
in  ballet  pantomime.   And  I  had  quite  a  good  number  of 
people.   I  think  there  were  thirty  people  signed  up  for 
it.   I  charged  a  set  fee  and  my  husband  came  and 
videotaped  the  whole  thing. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  wonderful! 

HILLS:   And  SO,  we  have  it  on  videotape,  which  we  sold. 
You  know,  we  sold  them  the  videotapes  afterwards  if  they 
wanted  to  buy  them.   And,  I  had--  I  gave  them  a  lecture  on 
the  history  of  pantomime  first  and  then  we  worked  our  way 
through  all  the  gestures  and  finished  up  doing  the  Lilac 
Fairy  pantomime  from  [The]    Sleeping  Beauty   and  the  second 
act  pantomime  from  Swan   Lake.      And  they  really  did--  I  was 
quite  surprised.   They  did  remarkably  well. 
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This  was  the  first   time  since  I'd  been  at  Sadler's 
Wells  [School]  that  I  had  taught  a  course  of  any  length. 
There,    we  used  to  have  it  every  week.   It  was  part  of  the 
curriculum.   So  there  was  a  slow  build-up  of  getting  the 
technique  of  the  gestures.   And,  of  course,  in  a  short--  I 
think  we  did  four  or  five  two-hour  sessions  in  this 
particular  seminar.   So  they  didn't  get  particularly  good 
at  it,  but  they  got  a  good  idea   of  how  to  do  it. 
GUERARD:   Yes.  ........ 

HILLS:   Up  to  then,  I'd  only  done  single  master  classes. 
Some  of  them  at  Santa  Monica  College.   ^  '  ..-  ■  '   :^ 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   Which  were  only  an  hour.      And  in  that  hour,  I 
wanted  them  just  to  get  the  feel  of  how  to  do  it  and  show 
them  how  to  do  the  Lilac  Fairy  mime  scene.   Even  though 
they  did  it  not  at  all  well,  they  enjoyed  just  trying. 

And  I'd  done  a  lecture  to  the  Friends  of  The  Jeffrey 
Ballet  one  evening.   And  I  saw  some  of  the  husbands  who'd 
been  brought  along  nodding  off  in  the  front  row.   [laughs] 
So  I  said,  "Now,  stand  up  and  we'll  do  this."   [laughter]  . 
You  know  what  husbands  are  like.   Their  wives  want  to  see 
it  and  they  don't. 
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GUERARD:   Uh-huh. 

HILLS:   There  were  one  or  two  heads  nodding  quite  firmly 

and  I  just  had  to  get  them  on  their  feet.   And  they 

started  to  enjoy  it  better  after  that. 

GUERARD:   Right.   But  very  exciting  for  a  dancer  who  has 

just  an  idea  that  it  existed  historically,  and  to  have  an 

opportunity  to  learn  about  it  and  see  it  in  real  life,  is 

great . 

HILLS:   Yes,  that's  right.   And  there  aren't  many  of  the 

mime  scenes  left  in  many  of  the  ballets  now  because  people 

just  don't  understand   it.   But  when  it  started,  it  was 

based  on  the  Commedia  dell 'arte  mime,  pantomime.   And 

then,  people  did   understand.   You  didn't  put  a  synopsis  in 

the  program.   You  told  the  story  in  pantomime  gesture, 

part  way  through  the  ballet.   So,  things  have  changed  a 

lot.   [laughs] 

GUERARD:   Yes.   [laughs] 

HILLS:   But  doing  those  master  classes  at  Santa  Monica,  I 

got  to  know  some  of  the  faculty  at  Santa  Monica  as  I  was 

doing  that,  which  was  nice. 

GUERARD:   And  you  did  those  master  classes  earlier? 
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HILLS:   Yes.   I  can't  remember  when  I  did  the  first  one, 
but  way   before  I  started  at  UCLA,  even. 
GUERARD:   Oh.   Uh-huh. 

HILLS:   And,  I'd  done  some  ballet  master  classes  at  Santa 
Monica  College,  too.   It  began  to  feel  almost  like  going 
home,    you  know.   I  went  there  to  do  another  master  class 
and  got  to  know  my  way  around  campus  and  where  the  studios 
were  and  so  forth  and--  Very   charming  people  there. 
Really  nice  students.   Very,  very  receptive.   There  seemed 
to  be  a  very  nice  atmosphere  at  Santa  Monica  College, 
which  I  enjoyed.  ■  .  : 

GUERARD :   Great . 

HILLS:   And  when  I'd  been  away  from  UCLA  from  June  1994, 
Linda  Gold,  who  runs  the  dance  section  of--  It's  theatre 
arts.   Dance  is  in  part  of  the  [Department  of]  Theatre 
Arts  at  Santa  Monica  College.   Linda  Gold  said  would  I 
consider  going  to  teach  an  intermediate  class  at  Santa 
Monica  College  every  week?   And,  I  thought,  you  know, 
"That  would  be  rather  nice"  because  I'd  really  enjoyed 
being  there.   And  I  was  already  missing  having  students  on 
a  regular  basis  [laughs]  rather  than  just  popping  in  and 
out.   And  I  said,  "Yes,  I'd  really  love  to  do  it."   And  it 
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was  just  for  one   semester  and--  The  intermediate  level, 
because  that's  where  they  wanted  the  teacher. 

And  I  went  to  the  office  and  did  all  the  paperwork 
and  filled  out  various  forms  about,  you  know,  what  I'd 
done  and  so  forth  and  since  I  didn't  even  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  dance,  let  alone  a  master's  degree  or 
a  doctorate,  I  went  in,  and  still  am  at  the  absolute 
bottom,  rock  bottom,  pay  scale. 

GUERARD:   Hm.   So,  being  senior  ballet  mistress  doesn't--? 
HILLS:   None.   I  mean,  they  looked  at  my  c.v.  and  the  fact 
that  I  was  professor  emeritus  from  UCLA  made  no  difference 
whatsoever  because  it's  absolutely  bureaucratic  and  you-- 
The  union  insists  that  you  are  paid  by  the  degree  that  you 
have.   And  the  fact  that  there  wasn't  any  dance  in  any 
university  at  the  time  I  could  have  gone,  if  I  had  of, 
makes  no  difference,  whatsoever.   But  it's  really   rather 
nice  being  there  and  having  the  students .   They  run  on  a 
semester   basis,  which  means  that  you  have  the  students  for 
sixteen  weeks. 
GUERARD:   That's  right. 

HILLS:   Twice  a  week.   And  I  find  that's  much  better.   Of 
course,  only  two   semesters  and  not  three  quarters,    so 
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probably  the  overall  length  of  time  is  about  the  same. 

But  you  get  in  a  greater  continuity  in  sixteen  weeks  than 

you  do  in  ten.   Ten  is  a  very  short  time. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   While  I  was  at  UCLA,  there  was  some  question  that 

the  whole  university  would  switch  to  a  semester  system. 

Because  UCLA  law   school  is  on  semesters. 

GUERARD:   Right. 

HILLS:   And  the  rest  of  it  isn't.   But,  it  didn't  happen. 

I  don't  know  why.      I'm  sure  people  were  sent  out 

questionnaires  and  ballots  and  all  sorts  of  things,  but  it 

didn't  happen.   But  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

GUERARD:   I  think  a  lot  of  the  students  would  think  so, 

too . 

HILLS:   I  think  so. 

GUERARD:   And  prof essors . 

HILLS:   Yes.   Ten  weeks  is--  You  know,  you've  got  ten 

weeks,  divided.   You've  got  to  have  a  mid-term  section 

after  five  weeks.   And  then  the  last  week  is  finals. 

There's  no   time  whatsoever   to  do  anything.      You  barely   get 

to  know  the  names  of  the  students,  you  know.   And  I  have  a 
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good  memory  for  names  [Guerard  laughs] ,  but  even  so.   It's 

tough. 

GUERARD:   Uh-huh.   Well,  how  does  the--  Santa  Monica  is 

like  a  junior  college--? 

HILLS:   Yes. 

GUERARD:   Although  I  know  it's  giving  bachelor's  degrees 

in  certain  areas. 

HILLS:   I  think  so.   I'm  not--  Even  though  I've  now  been 

there  for  nearly  two  years,  I'm  not  sure  how  it  works. 

I've  gone  and  taught  my  students,  but  I  know   that  some   of 

the  students  in  my  class  have  just  signed  up  for  the  one 

class.   They  don't  have  to  sort  of  join  and  take  all  the 

other  requirements  of  a  full-time  student.   But  some  do. 

And  I  don't   know  which  they  are.      There's  no  way  that  I 

can  find  out,  short  of  asking  them. 

GUERARD:   So,  do  you  find,  then,  that  the  students,  in 

general,    at  Santa  Monica  College  have  a  different  sort  of 

attitude  about  ballet  than  you  found  at  UCLA? 

HILLS:   Yes,  I  do  and  I  put  it  down  entirely   to  the 

enthusiasm   for  ballet  for  the  modern  dance  faculty.   Linda 

Gold  and  Judy  Douglas  and  Renee  Hawley,  who  all  are  on  the 

faculty  there,  all   have  taken  my  ballet  classes  pretty 
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regularly  over  the  last  twenty  years.   And  so,  they  are 
definitely  ballet  oriented.   They  want   their  students  to 
do  ballet.   Both  Judy  Douglas  and  Linda  Gold  teach   ballet, 
also.   Renee  Hawley  teaches  only   ballet  and  not  modern. 
Patrick  Adiarte,  who  teaches  jazz  there,  is  also  good  at 
ballet.  .  .  . 

GUERARD:   Oh. 

HILLS:   Kai  Ganado  teaches  modern.   He's  not  a  ballet 
dancer,  but  was  a  colleague  of  mine  at  UCLA.   Did  the  same 
thing  that  I've   done.   He  started  at  UCLA  and  has  gone, 
now,  to  Santa  Monica.   There's  another  lady  called  Marie 
Bender  who  teaches  modern  but  is  obviously,  by  the  way  one 
sees  her  movement,  happy  to  have  ballet  in  the  background 
of  her  dancers.   So  the  atmosphere  there  is  supportive  of 
ballet  rather  than,  "Well,  ballet's  required  of  you,"  or 
you  know,  "You've  got  to  do  it,  but,  don't  let  yourself  be 
seen  doing  anything  balletic  in  modern  class."   They're 
quite   different.   So  the  atmosphere  is  great,  from  my 
point  of  view.   The  students  are  very   enthusiastic,  until 
it  comes  to  written  work.   And  tell  them  they're  going  to 
have  a  test  and  half  the  class  doesn't  show  up. 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 
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HILLS:  They'd  rather  not  be  put  to  the  challenge  of 
writing,  which  is  quite  different  from  UCLA.  They-- 
Obviously,  the  caliber  of  student  is  different.  ' 
GUERARD:   Yes.  ' 

HILLS:   Mentally.   But  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique 
and  coming,  is  great.   And  of  course,  Santa  Monica  has  a 
system  whereby  fifty  percent  of  your  grade  is  just  being 
there,  twenty- five  percent  is  written  work  and  twenty- five 
percent  is  progress.   And  so,  they  know   they're  only  going 
to  lose  twenty-five  percent  of  their  grade  if  they  don't 
put  a  pen  to  paper  the  entire  semester,  which  I  don't 
think  is  a  very  good  idea.      And  it  almost   means  that 
nobody  fails  as  long  as  they  show  up  for  every  class. 
GUERARD:   Yes,  but  you  can't  really  excel  if  you  lose 
twenty- five  percent  of  your  grade,  either. 
HILLS:   No.   They  don't  seem  to  worry  very  much  about 
getting  A's.   Not  like  UCLA  did.   Their  grade  point 
average  mattered  so  much  to  them. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   It  mattered  for  getting  scholarships  and  all  the 
other  things,  as  well.   They'd  come  and  sort  of  throw 
themselves  at  your  feet  at  UCLA  and  say,  "What  can  I  do  to 
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make  up  such  and  such  and  such?"  you  know,  and  you'd  try 

to  find  some  way  that  they  could   make  it  up.   And  at  Santa 

Monica,  I've  never  had  anybody   ask  me  how  they  could  make 

up  anything.      So  the  attitude,  from  that  point  of  view,  is 

quite,  quite  different. 

GUERARD:   Right. 

HILLS:   They're  much  more  similar  to  high  school  students 

than  university  students.   The  discipline  is  quite 

different.   But,  they  are  enthused,    so  that's  great. 

GUERARD:   So,  I  mean,  perhaps  their  aspirations  are  not  in 

academic  achievement. 

HILLS:   No. 

GUERARD:   Maybe  they  care  more  about  performance. 

HILLS:   Yes,  and  they  do   do  a  lot  of  performing.      At  the 

end  of  every  semester,  we  do  a  works  in  progress,  where 

each  class  puts  on  a  two-and-a-half -minute  something   using 

what  they've  learned. 

GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   And  that's  rather  fun.   It's  difficult,    again, 

because  ballet  is  such  a  structured  thing.   This  semester, 

I'm  getting  them  to  choreograph  their  own  two-and-a-half - 
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minute  waltz  thing,  so  that  they  can  use  their  own  skills 
to  put  it  together. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  great! 

HILLS:   And,  that  will  be  good.   We  did  pantomime  one 
semester.   Last  semester  we  were  off  campus  because  there 
was  asbestos  floating  around  in  the  air,  so  we  had  to  rent 
studios  off  campus.   So  we  didn't  do  a  performance  then. 
But,  you  know,  they  really  enter  into  it  with  great  joy, 
again.   So,  it's  really  nice. 

I'm  supposed  to  teach  kinesiology,  which  is  not  my 
specialty  at  all,  but  I  do  it  by  relating  it  to  the 
ballet,  rather  than  making  them  learn  the  names  of  the 
bones  and  the--  Because  some  of  them  are  taking 
kinesiology  classes  from  qualified  kinesiologists .   So  I 
don't  want  to  be  in  competition  with  them. 
GUERARD :   No ! 

HILLS:   I  don't  enjoy  the  thought  of  keeping  one  class 
ahead  of  the  class  by  reading  a  book.   I  found  a  nice  book 
that's  called  Inside   Classical   Ballet   Technique,     [Inside 
Ballet   Technique:    Separating  Anatomical   Fact   from  Fiction 
in    the  Ballet   Class   by  Valerie  Grieg;  illustrations  by 
Naomi  Rosenblatt] . 
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GUERARD:   Oh!  ■   ■   .• 

HILLS:   And  that  is  written  by  a  dancer  who  has  taken 

kinesiology  since.   And  it's  very  clear  and  very  helpful. 

So  we  use  that  book  and  relate  it  to  ballet  movement. 

It's  a  great  book  to  have. 

GUERARD:   Great. 

HILLS:   We  use  another  technique  book  which  is  quite  an 

expensive  one  and  they  don't  all  buy  it  because  they  can't 

afford  it,  which  is  called  Classical   Ballet   Technique   by 

Gretchen  Ward  Warren.   And  it's  the  best  ballet  technique 

book  I  have  ever   come  across.   I  tried  to  write--  I've 

tried  to  write  several,  with  no   success  at  all. 

GUERARD:   Have  you  really? 

HILLS:   I'm  too--  I  diverge  away  from  my  subject  too  much. 

One  day,  when  I  really  am   finally  retired,  I'll  look  at  it 

all  again  and  do  it  from  the  teaching   perspective,  which 

hasn't   been  done,  I  don't  think.   But  this,  for  learning 

your  technique  is  just  beautiful. 

GUERARD:   Hm.   Yeah,  I  would  think  you  would,  after 

writing  all  those  syllabi--   [laughter] 

HILLS:   Yes! 
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GUERARD:   You  might  have  the  ability  to  write  a  really 
good  book . 

HILLS:   I  think  I  probably  can  if  I  give  my  mind  to  it 
for--  And  using  the  tapes  and  the  pedagogy  lectures  that  I 
gave.   I  think  if  I  can  get  that   together.   But  I  was 
doing   the  technique  one  when  this  new  book  by  Gretchen 
Ward  Warren  came  out.   And  I  thought,  "I  can't  compete 
with  that.   That  is  perfect!"   [laughs]   So,  what's  the 
point?   You  know,  you  don't  need  another  one  with  that 
one.   It's  so   good. 
GUERARD:   Right.         ■   ■     '     . 

HILLS:   And,  there's  also  a  videotape  of  classical  ballet 
technique  which  was  done  by  Georgina  Parkinson,  the  ABT 
[American  Ballet  Theatre]  ballet  mistress.   And  that   is 
also  excellent.  It's  boring.      Absolutely   boring.   It's  an 
encyclopedia  of  all  the  steps  there  are,  on  video,  with 
all  the  terminology  that's  ever  been  used  for  any  one 
step.   And  you  see  it  in  real  time,  slow  motion  and  then 
real  time  again.   Each  step  beautifully   done,  but  not   with 
a  sense  of  humor  anywhere,    you  know.   [Guerard  laughs]   As 
it  shouldn' t   have,  in  a  way,  but  you  long   for  something  to 
lighten   it.   And  it  doesn't,  or  hadn't  when  I  got  it,  have 
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a  bibliography  or,  "Such  and  such  a  step  is  at  such  and 

such  a  place  on  which  tape."   So  you  have  to  hunt  about  a 

lot  to  find  what  you're  looking  for. 

GUERARD:   It  would  really   help. 

HILLS:   It  needs  somebody  to  do  an  index.   A  good  one.   I 

did  it  for  UCLA,  for  their  copy.   But,  of  course,  on 

different  machines,    it  comes  up  at  a  different  number  on 

the  reader  on  the  video  machines.   It  doesn't  always  come 

up  at  the  same  place. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   So  it  was  fine  for  the  one  machine  I  did  it  for, 

but  not  for  all  of  them.   You  can  get  a  rough   idea  where 

it  is  from  that,  but  not  a  definite  spot.   So  it  needs 

some--  You  can   now  index  things. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   With  the  remote,  and  that  would  probably  be  the 

ideal  thing. 

GUERARD:   Yeah.   That  would  be  perfect.   I've  heard  that-- 

I  know  in  Steven  Spielberg's  Holocaust  project  [Survivors 

of  the  Shoah  Visual  History  Foundation] ,  that  there  is  a 

way  to  do  that . 

HILLS:   Oh,  is  there? 
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GUERARD:   To-- 

HILLS:   That's  what  they 're- - 

GUERARD:   Immediately  access  a  certain  point. 

HILLS:   Yes.   That's  what  this  needs.   [Guerard  laughs] 

And  maybe  it's  been  done  by  now.   I  just--  It  isn't  on 

mine,    but  it  could   be  done.   And  that  would  be  a  great 

asset . 

GUERARD:   Of  course,  you've  been  very  busy  teaching  in 

classes,  so--   [laughs] 

HILLS:   Yes,  there  hasn't  been  a  lot  of  time  in  between  to 

really   do  things.   Again,  I  could  do  that,  I  suppose,  for 

myself,  which  would  be  useful.   I  thin]<;  I  should--  I  only 

just  thought  of  it.   [laughter] 

GUERARD:   Put  that  on  your  list. 

HILLS:   Yes,  yes  I  should  do  that.   It  would  be  very 

helpful.   That  tape  is  excellent.   And  there  were  only  two 

steps  that  I  could  think  of  which  they'd  forgotten  or 

missed  out.  Now  1   don't  remember  what  they  were,  but  I 

was  searching  my  mind  to  try  to  better  them,  as  one  does, 

and  I  could  only  think  of  two.   And,  it's  a  very--  The 

book- -actually  the  two  books,  the  kinesiology  one  and  the 

technique  one- -and  that  videotape,  are  extremely   useful 
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tools  for  anybody  who  is  studying  dance;  ballet  technique. 

You  couldn't  learn  how  to  do  it  from  that  because  you  need 

instruction,  but  to  look  along  with  your  training  is  an 

excellent  thing  to  do.   And  I  think  every  school  should 

have  them  for  their  students  to  look  at  at  off  times.   A 

lot  of  students  think  it'd  be  good  if  they   were 

videotaped,  and  I  don't  think  so. 

GUERARD:   You  think  that  they   think  they  could  learn  about 

their  dancing--? 

HILLS:   Learn  by  seeing  themselves.   And  I  think,  with  the 

majority  of  people,  they  would  stop  because  they  don't 

realize  how  bad  they  look-- 

GUERARD :   Right . 

HILLS:   For  a  long  time.   It's  better  that  they  don't  see 

until  they  get  good   enough,  and  then  when  they're  grood 

enough,  they  don't  need   to  see. 

GUERARD:   Mm  hmm.   Hm.   I  think  they  use  that  in 

professional  sports  and-- 

HILLS:   They  do,  to  analyze  movement.   And  maybe  that's  a 

good  thing,  but  they  are  generally  older  when  they're 

learning  their  professional  sport.   I  think  a  child  and 

its  parents  looking  at  a  video--  Well,  the  parents  always 
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think  their  children  are  beautiful,  anyway.   [Guerard 

laughs]   My  grandmother  used  to  say,  "Every  mother's  duck 

is  a  swan."   [laughs] 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  that  was  before  I  learned  a  step  of  dancing  at 

all.   [laughter] 

HILLS:   But  she  was  quite  right.   One  can  look  at  one's 

children  and  think  they're  perfect,  which  is  just  as  well, 

but  a  person  looking  at  themselves  can  see  the  flaws.   But 

a  beginner  doesn't  know  how  to  put  them  right  and  I  think 

they  would  quit  very  quickly. 

GUERARD:   Hmm.   It  would  be  too  discouraging. 

HILLS:   It  would  be  too  discouraging.   Absolutely. 

Particularly  for  a  late  beginner. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   You  want  to  feel  that  at  least  you're  beginning   to 

look  like  you  think   you  look.   And  there's  the  mirror 

there,  of  course,  to  see  and  even  with  the  mirror,  I  don't 

think  people  really   see.  They   see  what  they  want   to  see. 

GUERARD:   Right.   Right.   Well,  it ' s  a  complicated  process 

when  you're  looking  in  the  mirror  but  also  thinking  about 

the  movement . 
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HILLS:   Yes.   Yes. 

GUERARD:   And  the  music  and  the  timing  and  everything 

else . 

HILLS:   Yes. 

GUERARD:   So  you  don't  see  with  open  eyes. 

HILLS:   No.   No.   And,  I  must  say,  I  see  myself  in  the 

mirror  all   day  every   day  and  I  try  not  to  see  myself.   It 

would  be  awful  if  one  was  concentrating  on  yourself   in  the 

mirror.   I  use  the  mirror  to  see  the  students  behind  me-- 

to  see  what  they're   doing.   And  they're  marking  something 

behind  me  so  that  I  can  see  if  somebody's  got  it  totally 

wrong.   It's  like  the  professor  with  the  mirror  at  the 

side  of  the  glasses  as  she's  writing  on  the  board,  you 

know.   [laughs]   See  what  the  class  is  up  to  behind  them. 

GUERARD:   Yes.   Well,  it's--  I  don't  know  what  people 

think  who  watch  dancers  taking  a  class  looking  at 

themselves  in  the  mirror,  but  it's  not  like  looking  at 

yourself  in  the  mirror  when  you're  getting  dressed  or 

something . 

HILLS:   No,  not  at  all.   No.   It's  absolutely  not. 

GUERARD:   The  dancers  may  be  looking  at  just  a  certain 

part   of  themselves. 
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HILLS:   That's  right  and  sometimes  they're  looking  at 

somebody  else  in  the  mirror  to  see  if  they're  doing  the 

same  as  they   are,  to  see  if  they've  got  it  right. 

GUERARD:   Yes.   Yes.   [laughs] 

HILLS:   Instead  of  looking  directly   at  the  person, 

they're--  And  that  causes  a  cross  in  the  brain  which  is 

very  odd. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   When  I'm  directing  my  husband  when  he's  driving, 

he'll  sometimes  say--  When  I  say,  "Turn  right,"  he  says, 

"Are  you  facing  the  class  or  have  you  got  your  back  to 

it?"   [laughter] 

GUERARD:   Margaret,  we're  almost  to  the  end  of  this  side 

HILLS:   Okay. 

GUERARD:   This  would  be  a  good  point  to  take  a  rest. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:  VI,  SIDE  II 

APRIL  30,  1997  '.  - 

GUERARD:   Margaret,  I  know  that  we're  to  the  point  in  your 
life  now  where  you're  teaching  at  Santa  Monica  College  and 
also  at  Stanley  Holden ' s  [Stanley  Holden  Dance  Center] . 
HILLS:   That's  right. 

GUERARD:   And  I  want  to  pick  up  on  this  point,  but  before 
I  go  on,  I'm  very  curious  about  something.   We've  spent  a 
lot  of  time  talking  about  your  life  in  England  and  now 
you've  been  in  the  United  States  for  a  very  long  time. 
HILLS:   Yes. 

GUERARD:   I'm  curious  to  know  which  country  you  feel  is 
home . 

HILLS:   That's  a  very   hard  question.   My  family  and  our 
house  is  here.   I  think  probably  when  you  change  countries 
when  you're  close  to  forty,  you  are  a  citizen  of  neither 
country,  in  your  heart.      And  I  think  my  husband  and  I  knew 
this  years  ago,  when  he'd  spent  his  year  in  Canada  and  I'd 
spent  my  year  in  Turkey.   He  was  then  asked  if  he  wanted 
to  stay  on  in  Canada  and  decided  not   to.   And  at  that 
time,  we  said  to  each  other,  "If  you  move  from  one  country 
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to  another,  you're  probably  a  citizen  of  the  world,  but 
never  one  of  one  particular  place."   And  I  think  it's 
true.   When  we'd  been  here  for  five  years,  we  felt  we  knew 
less   about  the  place  than  we  did  when  we  first  came 
because  we  realized  all  the  things  we  didn't   know,  by  five 
years  time. 
GUERARD :   Right . 

HILLS:   Five  years  is  the  time  when  you  can  apply  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  when  you've  come 
here  legally.   You  have  to  be  here  five  years  before  you 
can  become  a  citizen.   And  at  that  time,  we  definitely  did 
not   feel  we  were  ready   to  become  citizens.   There  were  so 
many  things  that  we  didn't  know.   We  were  only  just 
beginning  to  start  to  understand  how  The  Constitution 
worked,  how  people  interrelated  with  one  another,  and 
definitely   ruled  out  giving  up  our  British  citizenship  at 
that  time.   We  still  felt  more  British  than  we  felt 
American . 
GUERARD :   Yes . 

HILLS:    Things  happened  as  time  went  on.   Young  Ron 
[Ronald]  Reagan  [Jr.]  came  to  Stanley  Holden's  to  train  to 
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be  a  ballet  dancer  and  got  into  the  younger  Joffrey  Ballet 

Company  after  a  few  years. 

GUERARD:   Yes,  I  remember  that! 

HILLS:   And,  when  his  father  was  nominated  to  be 

president,  we  were  invited  to  the  inauguration.   And  we 

felt  a  little  guilty   because  not  only  had  we  not  voted  for 

Ronald  Reagan,  we  were  not  allowed   to  vote  for  Ronald 

Reagan  because  when  you're  not  a  citizen  you  cannot  vote. 

But  we  went   because  it  was  such  a  wonderful  experience  to 

be  that  special,  you  know,  to  be  invited  by  the  president 

to  go  to  his  inauguration. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And,  we  were  actually  included  in  the  list  which 

was  known  as  Friends  of  the  President's  Family. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  how  wonderful! 

HILLS:   So  we  were  treated  very  specially.   It  was  a 

wonderful,    wonderful   experience.   I  would  not  have  missed 

that  in  a  million  years;  to  be  there  sitting  in  front  of 

the  Capitol  building,  you  know,  in  the  cold,  in  a  borrowed 

fur  coat.   [laughs]   My  husband  had  borrowed  a  cashmere 

overcoat  from  Warner  Brothers  [Pictures] ,  through  various 

friends,  you  know.   And  I  needed   a  fur  coat.   And  Juliet 
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Prowse  had  been  taking  my  classes.   So  I  said,  "Juliet,  do 

you  have  a  fur  coat  I  could  borrow?"   She  said,  "Yes,  most 

certainly.      You  could  borrow  this  one."   She's  taller  than 

I  am,  so  it  was  long  on  me,  but  it  was  wonderfully   warm. 

And  she  said,  "This  is  the  second  inauguration  that  this 

fur  coat  has  been  to." 

GUERARD:   Are  you  serious?   [laughter] 

HILLS:   Truly!   And  I  said,  "How  come?"   And  she  had  been 

Frank  Sinatra's  girlfriend  at  the  time  of  JFK  [John  F. 

Kennedy] 's  inauguration.   And  she  had  gone  to  that 

inauguration  in  the  fur  coat  and  I  went  to  Reagan's.   So 

not  only  it  had  been  to  two  inaugurations,  [but]  one  [had 

been]  Democrat  and  one  Republican.   So  I  hoped  it  was 

totally  appreciative  of  its  experience. 

GUERARD:   Yes.   [laughter]   A  very   American  fur  coat. 

HILLS:   Yes,  a  very  American  fur  coat.   Now  poor  Juliet 

has  died,  which  is  very  sad.   She  had  cancer  and  died  last 

year.   She  was  a  delightful  person.   A  great  friend.   We 

really  had  a  wonderful,    wonderful  time.   It  was  just 

terrific . 

GUERARD:   Yes.   And  was  that  your  first  visit  to 

Washington,  [D.C.]? 
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HILLS:   First  visit  and  only   visit  to  Washington,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.   We  should   go  and  do  the  museums.   They 
were  all  closed  because  each  state  had  taken  over  a  museum 
for  its  state  party.   And  so,  we  didn't  get  to  see 
anything  but  just  the--  You  know,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
the  White  House.   It  was  very,  very  cold  but  not   very  deep 
snow  that  year,  fortunately.   Four  years  later,  we  were 
invited  again.   As  I  mentioned,  I  think,  on  the  tape,  UCLA 
had  frowned  on  giving  me  time  off  to  go  and  [it  was] 
probably  better  if  I  didn't  mention  that  I'd  been  invited, 
even,  because  it  was  Republican  and  not  Democrat. 
GUERARD:   Mm  hmm.   [laughs] 

HILLS:   And  so,  we  didn't  go.   It  was  just  as  well  because 
that  winter  was  incredibly   cold  and  the  ceremony  was  held 
indoors.   And  so,  most  people  who  got  their  seats  to  sit 
out  of  doors  didn't  actually  see  the  ceremony,  which  is  a 
shame.   So,  we  actually  had  a  better  time  seeing  that   one 
on  television  and  imagining,  you  know,  what  it  was  like. 
GUERARD:   Yes.   Wow!   Had  the  Reagan's  ever  come  to  watch 
his  son  dance? 
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HILLS:   Yes!   Yes,  they  did!      They  both  came  on  one 
occasion  to  watch  Ron  in  class.   And  Ronald  Reagan  had  a 
wonderful  eye  for  the  best  dancers  in  the  class. 
GUERARD:   You  mean  senior   Ronald  Reagan? 

HILLS:   Senior  Ronald  Reagan.   Yes,  I'm  sorry.   He  asked 
about  the  best  dancers.   His  wife  [Nancy  Reagan]  didn't 
say  a  great  deal.   We  met  her  again  at--  There  was  a  gala 
performance  of  The  Royal  Ballet  at  the  Shrine  [Auditorium] 
and  she  was  there  for  that  and  was  like  any--  Oh,  it's 
very  sweet,  really.   Like  any  mother  whose  son  is  learning 
something  that  they  don't  know  a  great  deal  about,  she  was 
asking  me  how  young  Ron  was  doing  in  class  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know.   [laughter]   This  is  actually  before 
she  became  the  First  Lady.   This  is  earlier,  when  he  was 
still  governor  of  California,  I  think.   But  she  was  very 
worried  about  whether  he  was  going  to  make  it  or  not,  you 
know.   [laughs] 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   Those  deep,  deep,  intense  eyes  and--  She  was 
absolutely   charming.   Both  of  them.   And  a  delightful 
couple.   Just  very,  very  nice.   So,  it  was  a  pleasant 
experience.   Again,  we--  You  know,  by  the  second 
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inauguration,  we  still  weren't  citizens.   The  thought  of 
renouncing  one's  roots  is  tough. 
GUERARD :   Yes . 

HILLS:   If  you  come  to  a  country  as  a  refugee  from  a 
country  that's  turned  sour  on  you,  I'm  sure  that  you 
really  do   want  to  become  part  of  that  country.   When  you 
come  because  somebody  has  asked  you  to  come  to  work,  it's 
very,  very,    very   different. 

GUER7VRD:  Yes.  You  haven't  left  under  any  duress. 
HILLS:  No,  none  at  all!  And  you  still  have  family  back 
there,  you  know.  And  you  send--  We  still  do.  We  send  a 
hundred  Christmas  cards  back  to  England  to  friends  every 
year.  So  our  ties  are  very  strong.  But,  of  course,  you 
don't  vote  in  either  country  and  you  begin  to  feel  a 
little  left  out. 

And  what  really  actually  tipped  the  scales  for  us  was 
the  Americans  really  turning  against  immigrants,  legal  or 
otherwise.   And  since  all  our  money   is  in  this  country,  we 
began  to  worry,  even  though  we  were  definitely  legal 
immigrants  with  green  cards.   We  have  every  right  to  be 
here.   We  began  to  wonder  that  it  was  really  only  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  could  take  our  social  security  away  from  us. 
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GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   It  would  be  very  easy.   They  were  already  saying 

that,  you  know,  you  couldn't  have  welfare,  even  if  you 

were  a  legal    immigrant. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   So,  how  soon  was  it  going  to  be  before  we  became 

non-citizen  enough?   And  we  would  like  to  vote.   And  we 

were  getting  very  much  involved  in,  you  know,  the  next 

election  and  that  sort  of  thing.   And  so,  we  thought, 

"This  is  the  moment." 

GUERARD:   And  when  did  this  moment  happen? 

HILLS:   Well,  it  took  a  long  time.   It  started  off  with 

the  fact  that  you  had  to  pay  seventy- five  dollars  to  have 

a  new  green  card.   And,  we  went  into  the  process  of  doing 

that  and  that  took  six  months.   And  during  that  process, 

we  thought,  "You  know,  this  is  crazy.   We  really  should 

become  citizens."   And  so,  we  set  that  process  in  motion 

before  we  had  actually  got  the  other  new  green  cards.   And 

it  took  a  year. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  it  did? 

HILLS:   Yes.   They're  saying  it's  going   to  take  a  year  now 

because  they're  being  much  more  thorough  in  their  FBI 
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investigations  of  people.   But  this  is  now  two  years- - 
nearly  two  years  ago.   It  took  a  year  before  we  got  our 
interview  and  answered  our  questions  about  The 
Constitution,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   And  then 
another  few  months  before  we  were  sworn  in,  which  must 
have  been  in--  I  think  it  was  April.   No.   No,  no,  no. 
No,  September.   September  of  '96. 

And  we'd  started  the  process  of  the  replacement  green 
cards  eighteen  months  before  that,  so  bureaucracy  does 
take  a  long  time.   Our  daughter,  Sarah,  became  a  citizen 
some  time  ago,  but  the  other  two  [Amanda  Hills  Podany  and 
Julian  Hills]  still   haven't. 
GUERARD :   Oh !   Huh ! 

HILLS:   We  thought  it  would  enajble  them  to  make  a 
decision,  but  so  far,  they  haven't  done  anything.   They're 
married  and  they  have- -both  have- -children  who  are 
American  citizens. 

GUERARD:   Yes,  because  they  were  born  here. 
HILLS:   Because  they  were  born  here.   And  both  are  married 
to  Americans,  but  they  haven't  done  anything  about  it.   So 
it's  up  to  them   now. 
GUERARD :   Right . 
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HILLS:   And  it's--  You  feel  more  legitimate,  being  a 
citizen.   But,  of  course,  we  still  feel  very  tied  to 
England.   You  know,  we  go  back  there  for  vacations  and 
shall   do.   And  who  knows  what  happens  in  one's  old  age, 
where  you  finish  up,  you  know.   [laughs] 
GUERARD:   Right,  right.   Well-- 

HILLS:   Life  is  always  an  adventure,  whatever  happens. 
GUERARD:   You  have  good  ties  in  both  places. 
HILLS:   We  do!   Yes.   Yeah.   But  now,  if  people  say,  "Are 
you  an  American  citizen?"  we  can  say,  "Yes  we  are."   It's 
easier.   But  before   that,  people  would  ask  us,  "Why  hadn't 
you  become  an  American  citizen?"   And  we've  said,  "Well, 
how  many  American  citizens  living  in  Britain  have  become 
British?   Would  you  not  think  it  odd  to  ask  an  American 
living  in  London  why  he  isn't  British?"   And,  you  know, 
when  you  put  it  that  way,  they  began  to  understand  that 
it's  quite  a  big  step  to  take. 
GUERARD:   Yes,  it  is. 

HILLS:   The  inauguration  ceremony  was  horrible.      We 
expected  it  to  be,  you  know,  exciting  and  gorgeous  and 
uplifting  and  everybody  was  all  in  their  best  clothes. 
And  it  was  just  a  zoo.      There  were  five  thousand  people. 
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GUERARD:   Oh,  my  goodness! 

HILLS:   And  Brian  was  called  to  the  morning  session  and  I 
was  called  to  the  afternoon  session  and  you're  not  allowed 
to  sit  together.   And  you're  just   treated  like  cattle.   It 
was  horrible ! 

It  should   be  gorgeous  and  it  really  isn't.   Sarah 
said  hers  was  delightful  because  she  was  in  Minnesota  and 
there  were  about--  I  think  she  said  fifty  of  them,  only. 
GUERARD:   Oh.   Maybe  because  this  is  Los  Angeles. 
HILLS:   Yes.   Yes.   And  there  are  so   many  immigrants  in 
California.   But  it  was  a  disappointing   day.   It  should 
have  been  a  day  of  elation  and  it  really  wasn't.   It ' s  a 
shame . 

GUERARD:   Oh,  I'm  sorry. 

HILLS:   Yeah.   [laughter]   But,  you  know,  we've  read  since 
that  they  were  grinding  people  through  as  fast  as  they 
could. 

GUERARD:   Right.   Right.   I'm  sure  they  are. 
HILLS:   So,  if  you're  dealing  with  twenty-five  thousand 
people  in  a  weekend,  you  know,  what  can  you  do?   It's 
bound  to  be  like  that,  but  I  wish  it  had  been  pleasanter, 
that's  all. 
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GUERARD:   Hm.   You  know,  this  brings  to  mind,  I  know  that 
you've  gone--  I  know  that  you  go  to  England  all  the  time, 
but  I've  heard  a  couple  of  times  you've  gone  back  for 
various  fiftieth  anniversaries. 
HILLS:   Yes,  I  have. 

GUERARD:   Of  the  Sadler's  Wells  [Ballet]. 

HILLS:   One  has  been   done  and  one  is  coming  up.      February 
of  1996  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  reopening  of 
The  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden.   And  they  wanted  to 
put  on  a  gala  including  those  who  were  still  living  who 
had  been  on  stage  on  that  opening  night.   And  I  had  been 
and  Stanley  Holden  had  been.   And  so,  we  were  one  of- -two 
of,  the  two  of  us- -twenty-nine  people  who  had  been  on 
stage  on  February  the  20th,  1946.   And  they  made  a  very- 
special   event  for  us. 

The  ballet  that  had  opened  then  was  The   Sleeping 
Beauty,    and  they  put  on  another  performance  of  The 
Sleeping  Beauty   in  the  presence  of  the  queen  [Queen 
Elizabeth  II]  and  her  niece,  [Lady]  Sarah  Armstrong- Jones . 
And  the  twenty-nine  of  us,  in  the  fourth  act,  were 
introduced  to  the  audience  individually.   We  walked  out-- 
There ' s  a  big  sort  of  sunburst  in  the  back  of  the  stage 
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and  we  all  entered,  one  at  a  time,  down  some  steps,  and 
Sir  Anthony  Dowell,  who  is  my  former  student  and  is  now 
director  of  The  Royal  Ballet,  introduced  each  of  us  to  the 
audience  separately.   And  we  walked,  for  our  last  time, 
you  know,  down  on  that  stage  and  were  presented  with  a 
bouquet  and  sat  at  the  side. 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   We  had  a  coffee  morning  and  a  rehearsal.   You 
know,  it  was  lovely  to  be  back  in  the  rehearsal  call  at 
ten  o'clock,  you  know. 
GUERARD:   Yes!   [laughter] 

HILLS:   And  they  had  two  dancers  standing  on  the  steps- - 
pages,  to  help  us  down.   And  we  ladies,  ex-ballerinas, 
were  not   going  to  be  helped  down  these  steps.   [Guerard 
laughs]   And  so,  we  all  walked  down  and  we  realized  that 
we  were  all  looking  at  our  feet  very  carefully  and 
haltingly  coming  down  these  steps.   So  we  had  a  little 
talk  and  said  to  Anthony,  "Could  we  rehearse  that  again? 
We  think  we  will   use  the  pages'  arms."   [laughter]   So  we 
kept  our  heads  up   and  held  on  as  we  walked  down  the 
stairs,  and  looked  a  lot  better  than  we  otherwise  would 
have . 
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GUERARD :   Right ! 

HILLS:   And  then  at  the  end,    we  were  all  walked  back  up 

the  steps  to  stand  on  the  raised  platform  and  the  entire 

company  knelt,  facing  us. 

GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   And,  of  course,  it  brought  the  house  down,  and 

then  they  brought  on  a  huge  birthday  cake  and  Ninette  de 

Valois,  the  founder  of  the  company,  was  there.   She  was 

then  ninety-eight. 

GUERARD :   Wow ! 

HILLS:   And  she  stood  through  the  whole  ceremony.   She's 

stone  deaf,  so  one  can't  speak  to  her.   But  she  looked 

wonderful.      And  it  was  just  a  fabulous  night. 

And  then  this  year,  in  July,  they're  having  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  then  Sadler's 
Wells  School,  the  big  day  school  which  opened  in  1947. 
And  I'm  invited  back  to  that  since  I'm  now  the--  Ninette 
de  Valois,  who  is  still  alive,  and  I  are  the  only  two 
surviving  dance  faculty  members. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  is  that  right? 

HILLS:   That's  right.   All  the  others  have  gone. 
GUERARD :   Oh ! 
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HILLS:   Some  of  the  education  staff--  One  of  the  men  who 

taught  the  boys  education  is  still  alive  and  he  and  I  are 

going  to  give  a  talk  before  a  performance  that  the 

students  are  putting  on  in  The  Margot  Fonteyn  Theatre. 

This  at  White  Lodge  in  Richmond  Park.   That's  being  in 

July.   The  school   actually  didn't  open  until  September, 

but  they  want  to  do  the  gala  anniversary  thing  at  the  end 

of  the  school  year  rather  than  at  the  beginning   of  the 

next   school  year,  which  is  reasonable. 

GUERARD :   Right . 

HILLS:   And  everybody  who  has  ever  been   a  student  at  the 

school  is  invited. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  how  wonderful! 

HILLS:   I  don't  know  how  many  people  they'll  get,  but  I've 

been  writing  to  everybody  I  know  who's  living  in  the 

United  States  now  who  was  there.   And  quite  a  lot  of 

people  are  going,  so  it  should  be  a  wonderful   reunion. 

GUERARD:   It  really  should   be! 

HILLS:   Yeah.   So,  I'm  really  looking  forward  to  that. 

I'm  not  going  for  any  length  of  vacation- -just  for  a  long 

weekend  just  to  do  it  in,  but  I  think  it's  going  to  be 

fun . 
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GUERARD:   [laughs]   Yes! 

HILLS:   So,  this  has  been  quite  a  busy  two  years,  as  far 
as  fiftieth  anniversaries  are  concerned.   And  when  you 
begin  your  first  ballet  class  when  you're  three,  you  don't 
really  think  about  going  back  to  fiftieth  anniversaries  of 
things  that  happened  in  your  teens.   [laughs] 
GUERARD :   No ! 

HILLS:   It's  quite  surprising.   And  [to]  still  be  doing 
it. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   You  sort  of  think,  "Well,  a  dancer's  life  finishes 
at  forty, "  you  know.   Here  I  am,  still  at  it  at  sixty- 
eight. 

GUERARD:   And  people  dream  about  having  a  life  of  dance, 
but  it's  very,    very   difficult  to  carry  out. 
HILLS:   It  is!   And  without  all  the  luck  which  we 
mentioned  before  that  I've  had,  I  could  have  just  been  a 
housewife  somewhere  after  the  age  of--  Well,  who  knows 
what . 

GUERARD:   Yes,  but  I  must  say  that  you  have   had  great 
luck- - 
HILLS:   I  have. 
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GUERARD:   And  you've  talked  about  your  luck,  but  one  does 
make  one's  own   luck  and  you've  had  a  lot  of  determination. 
HILLS:   Well,  I  think  you  grasp  your  own  opportunities. 
GUERARD:   Mm  hmm . 

HILLS:   I'm  sure  there  are  some  people  to  whom 
opportunities  don't  happen.   But  if  you  dare  to  grasp 
them,  I  think  probably  there  are  moments  when  you  can 
swing  fate  in  your  favor  a  little  bit.   And  I  have   been 
very  lucky.   Let's  hope  it  continues  because  Stanley 
Holden's  is  about  to  close  down. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  my  goodness! 

HILLS:   The--  After  twenty-six  years  he's  been  there,  the 
lease  in  the  building  is  running  out.   He's  been  on  a 
five-year  lease,  renewable  every  five  years,  all  this 
time.   And  the  landlord  who  is  now,  has  his  monthly  income 
from  the  studio  divided  between  four  other  family  members 
and  himself,  and  so  doesn't  get  a  great  deal  of  money  of 
the  vast  rent  that  Stanley  pays  individually.   That 
doesn't  sound  like  a  lot  of  money.   And  he  wants  to  sell 
the  building. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  he  does? 
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HILLS:   He  really   wants  to  sell  it.   And  so  they  argue  all 
the  time,  this  family,  about  who  gets  how  much  and  that 
sort  of  thing.   It's  very  difficult.   And  they  would  all 
like  to  have  a  proportion  of  the  $1,300,000  that  they're 
asking  for  the  building.   And,  of  course,  dancers  can't 
possibly   afford  that  sort  of  money.   And  if  he  leases   it, 
he's  putting  the  rent  up  yet  again  to  a  sum  which,  as  a 
dance  school,  you  could  not   make.   Dancing  is  space- 
expensive.   The  footage  profit  is  very  small. 
GUERARD:   Yes.   You  need  a  lot  of  space  to  move! 
HILLS:   You  do.   You  need  a  lot  of  space  and  those  three 
studios  are,  do   use  up  a  lot  of  space.   When  ballet  was 
very  popular,  when  all  three  studios  were  in  use  all  day, 
there  was   a  profit.   Now  that  ballet  is  nothing  like   as 
popular,  they're  not   in  use  all  day  and  the  organization 
is  not  making  a  profit  anymore.   And  so,  Stanley  just  felt 
this  is  the  time  he  has   to  stop. 
GUERARD :   Oh . 

HILLS:   He  would  like,  of  course,  as  I   would,  for  somebody 
to  buy  the  building  and  get  it,  use  it  for  dance  studios 
in  some   way  and  for  them  to  employ  us,  so  that  we  don't 
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have  any  of  the  paperwork  to  do  and  just  to  be  able  to  go 
on  teaching,  either  there  or  in  a  space  elsewhere. 
GUERARD:   Stanley  would  like  to  go  on  teaching  as  well? 
HILLS:   He'd  like  to  go  on  teaching  without  any  of  the 
hassle  of  administration.   And  I  would  like  to  go  on 
teaching,  as  I  shall   at  Santa  Monica  College,  which  is 
nice  for  me.   I  have  that  now,  more  or  less  as  long  as 
Santa  Monica  has  money  I  shall  go  on  doing  that. 
GUERARD:   I  see. 

HILLS:   But,  I  would  also   like  to  have  the  other.   I  like 
the  students  I  have.   I  would  like  to  go  on  working  with 
them,  either  in  that  space  or  another  space.   But  I've 
looked  into  the  thought  of  renting  space  and  running  the 
class  myself,  but  the  cost  of  renting  space  and  the  cost 
of  a  musician  and  the  fact  that  one  cannot  get  any 
insurance  whatsoever  to  cover  any  accidents  that  students 
may  have,  make  it  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 

It's  no  use,  for  this  purpose,  saying  what  the  amount 
is  because  in  twenty  years'  time,  the  amount  of  rental  and 
the  amount  you  pay  to  a  musician  won't  make  sense.   But  it 
means  that  if  ever  a  class  met  with  fewer  than  ten 
students,  one  would  make  absolutely  zero.      And  there  are 
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times,  you  know,  in  flood  or  earthquake  or  whatever,  when 

that  doesn't  apply.   You  don't  get   ten  students  and  you're 

still  having  to  pay  the  rent. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   So  it's  out  of  the  question.   If  somebody  else  is 

paying  rent  for  a  building  and  they  want  to  employ  you  to 

teach  a  class,  they   make  quite  a  bit  of  money   if  ten 

people  come. 

GUERARD :   Yes . 

HILLS:   Because  their   overhead  is  there  anyway.   So  that 

would  be  the  ideal,  if  it  could  happen. 

GUERARD :   Yes . 

HILLS:   So  we ' 11  see. 

GUERARD:   Well,  I  hope  that  will  happen. 

HILLS:   I  hope  so.   So,  my  life  has  now  come  to  a  sort  of 

moment  of  change  and  I  look  at  it  to  see  will  luck  still 

hold  out?   [laughter]   And  will    somebody  buy  the  building 

and  convert  it  and  allow  us  to  go  on  teaching  there  or 

will  I  be  teaching  somewhere  else?   So,  by  the  time  you've 

listened  to  this  tape,  you  may  know  the  answer  to  that 

question  that  I  don't  know  right  now.   [laughter] 

GUERARD:   And,  are  you  optimistic? 
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HILLS:   Yes,  of  course.   Yes.   Yeah.   And  if  I  don't   go  on 

teaching,  then  time  for  my  book. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   So  there  are  all    sorts  of  things  still  one  can  do. 

GUERARD:   [laughs]   I've  found  your  response  to  this 

challenge  to  be  a  running  theme  throughout  this  entire 

interview.   I  think  you're  incredibly   inspiring  as  a 

teacher,  but  also  as  a  model  of  a  person  who  has  just 

continuously  responded  to  the  challenges  of  life  with 

determination  and  a  real  joy  for  life  in  whatever  it 

offers.   And  I  think  that  the  people  who  listen  to  this 

tape  or  read  the  transcription  will  feel  that--  come  away 

feeling  that  way,  too. 

HILLS:   Well,  thank  you!   It's  certainly  how  I  like  to 

feel    1    feel  about  life.   If  it  comes  across  that  way, 

that ' s  a  bonus .   Thank  you . 

GUERARD:   Well,  thank  you.      This  has  just  been  a  privilege 

and  a  joy. 

HILLS:   Thank  you  very  much. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:  VII,  SIDE  I 
NOVEMBER  18,  1998 

GUERARD:   Well,  Margaret,  here  we  are  a  year  and  a  half 
later,  and  some  significant  events  have  taken  place  since 
that  time,  and  so  we  thought  we  would  come  back  and  recap 
a  little  bit. 

HILLS:   Yes.   We  stopped  at  just  the  moment  when  the 
Stanley  Holden  Dance  Center  lost  its  lease  and  was  closing 
down.   And  that  was  the  moment  when  Stanley  went  to 
another  studio  in  Culver  City,  which  I  didn't  feel  was  the 
right  place  for  me.   It  was  going  to  be  an  enormous   barn 
of  a  studio  and  I  didn't  really  want  to  go.   And  one  of  my 
students  said,  "Well,  there's  a  studio  in  Santa  Monica,  in 
the  Christian  Science  building.   I'm  going  to  go  and  see 
if  they  would  like  you."   And  she  did.   And  I  had  an 
interview  with  the  director  of  the  studio,  Frank  Bourman, 
and  we  came  to  a  nice  financial  arrangement  and  I  moved 
in--  We  finished  at  Stanley  Holden' s  on  May  the  31st,  I 
think  it  was  (either  May  31st  or  30th,  whichever  was  the 
Friday) ,  and  on  the  Saturday  morning,  we  opened  up  at  the 
other  studio. 
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There  were  forty  people  in  the  last  class  of  mine  at 
Stanley  Holden's  and  thirty-five  of  them  showed  up  at 
eight  o'clock  the  following  Saturday  morning.   [laughs] 
GUERARD:   That's  tremendous! 

HILLS:   It  was  really   very  exciting!   They  haven't  all 
continued  to  come,  but  that  was  a  tremendously  supportive 
moment,  which  was-- 
GUERARD:   Yes! 
HILLS:   It  was  very  nice. 
GUERARD:   Absolutely! 

HILLS:   It  was.   And  I've  stayed  there  ever  since, 
teaching,  now  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of 
nine- thirty  because  they  have--  They  are  a  non-profit 
organization.   It's  called  the  American  Academy  of  Dance 
and  Kindred  Arts,  and  they  bus  school  children  in- -public 
school  children--for  ballet  classes  in  the  mornings, 
starting  at  quarter  to  eleven.   So  I  finish  at  half  past 
ten  and  then  these  bus  loads  of  children  come  in  and  they 
have  their  ballet  class  and  they're  bussed  back  to  school, 
which  they  do  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
GUERARD:   Wow!   So  it's  a  course  that  they  take. 
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HILLS:   Yes.   I  think  they're  third-graders,  probably. 
They  look  about  third-graders. 
GUERARD :   That ' s  wonderful . 

HILLS:   And  they  do  wonderful   work  with  them.   It's  just 
amazing.      And  Frank  Bourman,  who  does  all  the  teaching  of 
those  children,  I  don't  know  how  he  does  it.   I  couldn't. 
I  couldn't  teach  children  like  that  at  all.   But  they 
adore   him.   They  do  exactly   what  he  wants  them  to.   They 
stand  in  lines,  they  take  their  shoes  off  and  do  all  the 
right  things  and  if  it  was  me,  they'd  be  dashing  about  all 
over  the  place,  going  absolutely  crazy.   He's  quite  a 
large   man  and  he  really  has  control  over  them  beautifully. 

And  I've  gone  on  going  to  Santa  Monica  College,  as 
well.   And  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  that's  been  what 
I've  been  doing. 

The  classes- -the  nine  o'clock  classes- -have  got 
considerably   smaller.   I'm  lucky  now  if  I  get  fifteen, 
which  barely  pays  the  pianist  and  me,  you  know,  so  they're 
not  making  any  money  on  the  classes,  really,  which  is  sad. 
And,  obviously,  the  interest  in  ballet  is  waning  very 
considerably  [pause]  all  over  the  world,  actually. 
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GUERARD:   Well,  I  was  going  to  ask,  because  we  had  talked 
about  trends  before,  of  interest  in  ballet.   And  I  was 
wondering  what  you  thought  about  that,  if  this  is  limited 
to  Los  Angeles  or--? 

HILLS:   No,  it's  not,  because  all  through  these  tapes, 
I've  been  talking  about  my  roots  being  with  The  Royal 
Ballet  and  now  they  are  without  a  theater   in  London. 
GUERARD:   They  are? 

HILLS:   They  closed  The  Royal  Opera  House  Covent  Garden 
for  two  years'  refurbishing.   And  the  company  was  going  to 
go  here  and  was  going  to  go  there.   And  then  the 
government  suddenly  pulled  the  ground  out  from  underneath 
the  refurbishing  of  the  theater.   The  government  changed 
from  being  a  Conservative  one  to  a  Labour  one,  and  they 
don't  want  to  support  the  arts. 
GUERARD :   Oh . 

HILLS:   And  any  support  they  do   give,  they  say  that  the 
theater  has  to  have  a  percentage  of  seats  which  are  very 
cheap  so  that  people  don't  feel  it's  elitist.   But,  as 
somebody  else  has  pointed  out,  it  is   elitist  to  go  to  the 
opera  and  ballet  and  the  other  people,  even  if  the  seats 
are  cheap,  won't  go.   They  don't  like  it. 
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GUERARD:   I  see. 

HILLS:   They  would  rather  stay  home  and  watch  their  MTV 
and  their  football  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   And  so, 
there's  a  tremendous  row  going  on  in  England  and  The  Royal 
Ballet  has  temporarily  moved  back   to  the  Sadler's  Wells 
Theatre,  which  has  just  finished  being  refurbished. 
Whether  they'll  ever  go  back  to  Royal  Opera  House  Covent 
Garden,  I  really   don't  know. 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  they  had  to  sign  a  contract 
which  cut  them  down  by  £5  thousand  a  year  less  than  they 
were  getting.   They've  also  got  to  guarantee  that  they 
will- -this  is  dancers  mind  you- -work  an  eight-hour  day. 
Regardless  of  rehearsals,  class  time,  they  will  work  an 
eight -hour  day. 

GUERARD:   But  they  probably  work  than  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day,  anyway. 

HILLS:   They  do   work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
sometimes.      But  sometimes,  of  course,  they  don't.   And  if 
they're  not  in   the  ballet  that's  being  rehearsed,  they  get 
a  day  off. 
GUERARD:   As  they  should. 
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HILLS:   As  they  should.   But  I  think  there's  something  to 

do  with  that  wasn't  going  to  include  class  time,  because 

that's  not  working.       [Guerard  laughs] 

GUERARD:   What  is  it  doing? 

HILLS:   I  don't  know.   And  they  were  no  longer  going  to  be 

provided  with  tights  or  jockstraps  for  the  men  or  the 

number  of  shoes  they  were  going  to  get  was  going  to  be  cut 

down.   All  this  because  of  the  government  taking  part  in 

the  thing.   You  know,  instead  of  just  saying,  "Here's  some 

money.   Get  on  with  it." 

GUERARD:   Well,  that  must  be  so  disillusioning  for  the 

dancers  and-- 

HILLS:   Oh,  devastating!   I  think  so  awful    for  Dame 

Ninette  de  Valois,  who  celebrated  her  hundredth  birthday 

last  May. 

GUERARD:   Yikes ! 

HILLS:   And  she's  still  alive  and  still  aware.   And  to  see 

the  thing  that  has  been  her  child   since  1931  suddenly 

disintegrating,  must  be  devastating. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 
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HILLS:   You  know,  it's  bad  for  the  people  who  are  still 

trying  to  being  employed  in  it,  but  for  her   it  must  be 

just,    just  awful. 

GUERARD:   Yes.   Yes!   I  mean,  she  worked  so  hard  for  so 

many  years . 

HILLS:   Yes,  she  did. 

GUERARD:   And  saw  it  blossom  and  grow.   And  to  have  a  pin 

put  in  the  balloon- - 

HILLS:   Yes. 

GUERARD:   It's  terrible!   [tape  recorder  off] 

GUERARD:   Sorry  for  that  interruption!   [Hills  laughs] 

HILLS:   The  trouble  there   is  the  same,  I  think,  worldwide, 

American  Ballet  Theatre  isn't  working  full  time.   I  don't 

know  how  long  their  contract  is,  but  it's  possibly  forty 

weeks  or  something.   And  there  really  seems  to  be  just  no 

interest  in  ballet.   Children  are  not  going  to  ballet 

classes  like  they  did  sort  of  almost  automatically  years 

and  years  ago . 

I  suspect  it's  to  do  with  women's  lib,  if  you  really 
get  down  to  where  it  started  from.  When  the  little  girls 
now  want  to  do  what  the  boys  do,  you  know,  they're  on  the 
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baseball  teams  and  doing  all  Chose  sort  of  things  rather 
than  dancing. 
GUERARD :   Hm ! 

HILLS:   They're  tougher.   People  like  to  see  rather 
muscular  bodies  moving.   All  the  advertisements,  now,  are 
showing  very  muscular  women,  which  is  what  ballet  is  not 
about.   And  I  think  the  whole  culture  has  changed 
tremendously.   The  clothes  people  wear  are  no  longer  what 
you  might  call,  in  quotes,  "pretty."   People  wear  things 
that  are  comfortable  to  move  in,  but  not  pretty. 
GUERARD:   Right,  right. 

HILLS:   And  ballet  is,  generally  speaking,  pretty.   And 
so,  why  do  you  want  to  go  and  see  something  [that]  looks 
pretty,  because  it's  not  what  you're  used  to  seeing. 
GUERARD:   That's  really  an  interesting  insight. 
HILLS:   And  I  think  that's  why  it's  losing--  Well,  has 
lost  it's  popularity.   I  shouldn't  say  "losing."   It's 
lost  it.   And  that  shows  in  the  way  people  dance  in  ballet 
now.   They  look  depressed  when  they're  doing  it.   If  you 
go  to  see  a  performance,  they  don't  look  joyful  when 
they're  dancing.   They  look  as  though  they're  going 
through  the  motions,  which  is  sad  because  I--  You  know, 
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I'm  just  as  bad  as  everybody  else.   I'm  not  going  to  see 

ballet  performances.   I'm  not  enthused  by  them. 

GUERARD:   Oh.   Yes. 

HILLS:   And,  if  I'm   not,  then  who  is,  you  know? 

GUERARD :   Right . 

HILLS:   I  ought  to  be  going  to  support  them,  but  it's  very 

expensive . 

GUERARD:   You  know,  that  was  one  of  the  questions  I  was 

going  to  ask  you,  if  you  think  it  has  to  do  with  the 

expense? 

HILLS:   I  don't,  really,  because  you  think  the  men  who  are 

determined  to  get  tickets  for  a  World  Series  will  spend 

hundreds   of  dollars  to  get  there  because  they're 

enthusiastic.   So  seventy-five  dollars  for  a  ticket  is 

expensive,  but  it's  not  as   expensive  as  they  will  pay  for 

something  they  really  want  to  see.   So  I  think  they  really 

don't  want  to  see  it. 

GUERARD:   Right.   Well,  you  know,  it's  interesting  because 

I've  been  looking  at  Ballet  Annuals   from  the  late  forties 

and  early  fifties  and,  you  know,  of  course  we're  in  such  a 

different  time  frame  now  with  the  different  styles  and  all 

of  that,  but  one  of  the  things  that  really  has  struck  me 
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as  I'm  looking  at  these  photos,  is  that  the  ballet  dancers 

seem  to  go  beyond   the  costume  and  the  make-up  and  all  of 

that  and  they  are,    in  fact,  very  muscular.   They're  in 

very  good  shape,  but  the  sort  of  grace  and  involvement  in 

the  character  that  they're  dancing   kind  of  supersedes  all 

of  this. 

HILLS:   Yes.   And  the  ballet  training,  although  it  does 

make  a  dancer  muscular,  the  actual  movement,  when  you  see 

it,  doesn't   look  like  muscular  movements. 

GUERARD:   Right.   Exactly. 

HILLS:   The  training  transcends   the  fact  that  the  muscles 

are  doing  it  and  to  give  a  feeling  of  being  ethereal. 

And,  of  course,  nowadays,  if  you're  working  on  machines  to 

build  up  your  muscles,  you  want  to  show  off  the  muscles. 

And  the  people  want  to  see   you  showing  off  your  muscles. 

So  again,  it's  quite,  quite,  quite  different.   You  know, 

people  have  been  going  crazy  about  Riverdance,  the  Irish 

tap  dancing,  you  know,  which  is  very,    very   physical.   And 

they  love  it.   It's  percussive,  that  noise,  noise,  noise 

of  the  taps,  and  they're  filling  houses  with  that. 

GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   And  it's  utterly  different. 
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GUERARD:   It  is,  quite  different. 

HILLS:   I  don't  like  it,  personally,  and  I  don't  mind 
people  knowing  1   don't  like  it,  but  a  lot  of  people  just 
love  it.   And  the--  What's  that  other  group.  Smash,  is  it, 
where  they  beat  dustbin  lids  together  and  things  like 
that?   Again,  it's  noisy,  it's  brash,  and  it's  harsh  and 
people  love  it. 
GUERARD:   Yes. 

HILLS:   I  suppose  we've  all  got  inured  to  the  noise  that's 
on  television;  the  cops  and  robbers  and  the  cars  crashing 
into  each  other  and  that ' s  become  the  norm,  what  we  wait 
for.   I  say  "we,"  but  not  me.   I  don't  go  for  that, 
[laughs] 

GUERARD:   Yes.   Well,  I  hope  it's  a  trend  that  will 
change . 

HILLS:   I  think  it  will,  because  ballet  has  been  down  in 
the  dumps  before. 
GUERARD:   It  has. 

HILLS:   In  the  1840' s,  when  Coppelia   was  first 
choreographed,  there  were  no  men  available  to  be  in   it. 
All    the  parts  were  played  by  women.   And  so,  you  know, 
that  meant  that  ballet  was  pretty  much  in  the  doldrums. 
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until  the  Romantic  Era  started,  just  shortly  after  that. 
And  then,  people  loved  the  Giselles   and  all  those  sort  of 
ballets,  which  were  very  different  from  the  showmanship  of 
the  story  ballets  before.   So  it'll  get  revived,  as  long 
as  somebody  keeps  teaching  it  and  polishing  it,  you  know. 
GUERARD:   Right.   Well,  I've  been  reading  about 
organizations  like  the  Balanchine  Foundation  and  others  of 
modern  dancers,  to  revive  some  of  the  old  choreography, 
and  I  hope  they'll  be  able  to  do  that. 

HILLS:   Well,  I  think  we  stand  a  better  chance  now  because 
before  this  slump,  most  of  the  ballets  and  modern  dance 
pieces,  for  that  matter,  are  now  on  videotape.   A  lot  of 
them  are  written  down  either  in  Laban  Notation  or 
choreology,  so  there  is  a  resource   for  people  to  find  out 
what  it  was  like.   In  the  past,  there  was  nothing  but  word 
of  mouth  and  some  photographs.   So,  the  library  for 
revival  is  there,  which  is  great. 

GUERARD:   The  difference  is  that  maybe  the  teachers  were 
those  who  had  performed  and  they  were  actually  there  to-- 
HILLS:   Oh,  they  were.   That  is  absolutely  true.   And  so, 
it'll  go--  If  it  does   come  back,  it'll  probably  go  through 
a  time  of  being  rather  academic  until  those  people  who 
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have  danced  the  academic  stuff  have  thought,  "I  want  to 

put  more  into  this."   And  they  will  sort  of  start  doing 

that  and  then  they  will  teach  and  they  will  bring  out  the 

good  stuff  again.   It's  bound  to  happen,  just  as  the 

countries  where  ballet  has  been  centered  has  changed  from 

Denmark,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  England,  America.   It's 

gone  circle,  circle,  circle,  so  it  may  not  be  in  England. 

It  may  not  be  America.   It  may  be  somewhere  else.   [pause] 

But  I  think  it  will  be  revived.   Probably  not  in  my 

lifetime,  maybe  in  yours.   So,  I'm  not  hopeless   about  it. 

GUERARD:   Right. 

HILLS:   I'm  sure  it'll  come  back.   Something  that's 

survived  for  four  hundred  years  can't  just   be  eclipsed. 

GUERARD :   No . 

HILLS:   Opera  and  ballet  and  painting  are  the  longest- - 

And  of  course,  just  music  is  really  long-lasting. 

GUERARD:   Well,  I'm  glad  that  you  can  see  that-- 

HILLS:   The  hope  for  the  future. 

GUERARD:   See  the  hope  for  the  future.   But  how  does  that 

effect  you,  right  now? 

HILLS:   Well,  me  personally,  I  went  through  a  few  months 

of  feeling  very  depressed  about  the  whole  thing  and 
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thinking,  "Why  am  I  doing  this?"   You  know,  "I  just  want 
to  stop."   And  now  I'm  sort  of  resigned  to  the  fact  that 
my  classes  are  getting  and  will   get  smaller  because 
there's  nobody  taking  lower  level  classes  to  come  up. 
GUERARD:   I  see. 

HILLS:   And  so,  it  will  just  peter  out  and  I  shall  just 
bow  out  gracefully  when  there  are  so  few  people  taking 
class  that  it  isn't  paying  anymore.   It's  nice  to  be  doing 
it  to  be  making  a  little  pocket  money  and  keeping  some 
people  interested  and  willing  to  try  and  do  it  right. 
But,  of  course,  the  people  taking  my  class  are  not,  the 
majority  of  them,  ever  going  to  get  a  job.   Even  one  of 
the  girls  who  is  really  very  good,  is  depressed,  because 
nobody  is  asking  her  to  go  and  be  a  soloist  in  Nutcracker 
this  year  because  they  are  all  using  their  own  students 
from  their  own  schools,  and  they're  not  paying  soloists  to 
come  in  and  do  it.   And  so,  she  is  now  thinking,  "Well, 
maybe  I  should  go  to  Santa  Monica  College  and  learn  how  to 
do  math  and  start  to  get  a  degree  in  something  else." 
GUERARD :   Oh ,  sure . 

HILLS:   When  there  are  a  lot  of  dancers  out  of  work  who 
have   been  in  the  big   ballet  companies,  there's  obviously 
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no  hope  for  people  who  haven't  or  who  have  only  just  been 

in  small   ones. 

GUERARD :   Right . 

HILLS:   It's  bound  to  happen.   What  all  the  dancers  will 

do--  They  can't  all  teach,  because  nobody's  learning. 

[laughs]   So  I  don't  know  what  they'll  do.   It's  sad  for 

them. 

GUERARD:   It  is.      Well,  people  aren't  just  going  to  stop 

loving  dancing. 

HILLS:   No.   No.   They'll  all  be  feeding  on  each  other  and 

giving  each  other  classes  for  a  while.   [laughs]   But  it 

is   sad  at  this  present  moment.   And  this  sounds  like  going 

out  on  this  tape  on  a  very  low  note,  but  I  don't  want  to 

do  that  because  the  resources   are  there  for  revival. 

GUERARD:   Yes,  uh-huh! 

HILLS:   Which  is  something  that's  never  happened  before. 

We  can  see  Margot  Fonteyn.   We  can  see  [Natalia]  Makarova . 

We  can  see    [Mikhail]  Baryshnikov  after  he's  dead.   We  can 

see  [Rudolf]  Nureyev,  who  is   dead.   We  can--  You  know, 

it's  there. 

GUERARD :   Yes . 

HILLS:   Which  is  fabulous. 
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GUERARD:   Well,  and  so  hopefully,  the  spark  will  come 

around  full  circle. 

HILLS:   Oh,  I  think  it  will.   It's  bound  to. 

GUERARD:   So,  in  thinking  back,  one  of  the  things  that  I 

definitely   wanted  to  ask  you  about  was  your  trip  back  to 

England.   When  was  this,  a  year  or  so  ago? 

HILLS:   Oh,  this  was  summer  of  '97.   I  went  in  July  for 

the  fifty-year  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  The  Royal 

Ballet  School.   And  in  a  way,  that  was  another  closure  for 

me,  because  it  was  badly  organized.   They  had  asked  all 

the  people  who  had  ever  been  in  the  school  if  they  would 

like  to  go  back,  you  know,  and  charged  them  for  a  dinner. 

GUERARD:   So,  it  would  be  all  the  performers  of  The  Royal 

Ballet  or  the  Sadler's  Wells  [Ballet]? 

HILLS:   You  would  have  thought.   But  the  company  didn't 

go. 

GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:   They'd  stayed  away,  en  masse.   I  don't  know  why. 

GUERARD:   You  mean,  those  who  were  in  the  company  when  you 

were  at  the  school? 

HILLS:   Yes!   I  think  the  trouble  was,  from  what  I  heard 

afterwards,  that  all   the  people  who'd  been  in  the  company 
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felt  they  should  have  been  invited  to  go  back  and  not 

asked  to  pay   to  go  back. 

GUERARD :   Oh ! 

HILLS:    And  so,  they  didn't  go.   Likewise  with  the  people 

who  had  taught  in  the  school .  They   thought  they  should  be 

invited.   Well,  of  course,  if  you  invite  that   many  people 

and  you've  got  to  give  them  dinner  and  arrange  it  all,  it 

wouldn ' t  pay. 

GUERARD :   Right . 

HILLS:   And  the  other  thing  that  was  so  wrong  was  that  a 

lot  of  the  former  students  did   show  up  for  this  evening 

event,  but  what  I'd  forgotten  is  that  English  people  do 

not  like  having  name  tags.   [Guerard  laughs]   And  so, 

there  were  all  these  grown  up  people,  nobody  wearing  a 

name  tag,  nobody  knowing  who  anybody  was,  and  I  was 

walking  around  up  to  people- -and  I'd  put  my  own  name  tag 

on- -and  said,  "I  am  Margaret  Graham.   Should  I  know  you?" 

I  actually  managed  to  meet  fifty  former  students  that  way. 

GUERARD:   Very  good! 

HILLS:   But  if  I  hadn't,  they  couldn't  have  found  me, 

because  I   don't  look  the  same. 

GUERARD:   Well,  nobody   does,  fifty  years  later. 
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HILLS:   No!   And  last  time  I  saw  them,  they  were  between 
ten  and  fifteen  and,  of  course,  they   looked  entirely- 
different.   And  so,  we  did   chat  a  little  bit  to  those 
people.   But  I  didn't  sit  with  them  at  dinner.   The 
table--  We  were  assigned  places  for  dinner  and  I  sat  with 
my  former  colleagues   who--  The  older  ones  had  shown  up, 
Barbara  Fewster  and  Alex  [Alexander]  Grant  and  a  girl 
called  Pauline  Wadsworth  and  David  Gill  and  a  whole  lot  of 
people  who  were  my  contemporaries.   We  were  all  stuck  at 
this  table.   We  had  a  great  time,  but  it  wasn't  what  we 
were  supposed  to  be  doing;  meeting  the  former  students. 
GUERARD:   Yes.   And  had  you  been  in  touch  with  some  of 
those  people,  anyway? 

HILLS:   Oh,  yes!   The  people  that  I  was  sitting  at  the 
table  with,  I  send  Christmas  cards  to  every  year,  you 
know.   [laughs]   So  it  was  just  reviewing.   Just,  "What 
have  you  been  doing  this  year?"  more  or  less.   So,  that 
was  actually  a  disaster,  I  think. 
GUERARD:   Oh,  too  bad. 

HILLS:   It  was  not  really  what  one  had  hoped.   And  there 
were  several  girls  who  are  American  and  like  me,  took  the 
trip  over,  and  they  were  very  disappointed,  too.   They'd 
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gone  to  all  this  long  trip  and  were  not  welcomed,  not 

celebrated,  just  left  to  fend  for  themselves.   It's  the 

English  way.   They  don't  ask  you  how  you  are.   They  don't 

ask  you  questions  about  yourself.   They're  very,  very, 

self-contained  and  I'd  forgotten.   I'd  really   forgotten 

how  to  be  English. 

GUERARD:   Hmm.   [laughter]   I  don't  know  whether  to  say, 

"Well,  good  for  you,"  or  not!   [laughter] 

HILLS:   Well,  I  don't  know,  but  it  was  very  strange.   It 

would  be  very  hard  to  go  back  to  it.  Very   hard.   So  I 

guess  we're  right  to  be  American  now. 

GUERARD:   Good.   Were  any  of  the--  Was  Dame  Ninette  de 

Valois  there,  or  were  any  of  the  other  main 

administrators? 

HILLS:   She  wasn't  there.   The  week  before,  they'd  had  a 

performance  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  a  student 

performance,  and  she  had  gone  to  that  and  got  very  tired. 

And  so,  she  didn't  come  to  the  dinner.   I  think,  possibly, 

that  performance  at  The  Royal  Opera  House  was  the  event, 

but  in  the  blurb  they  sent  us  by  mail,  it  sounded  as 

though  that--  And  it  was  a  week  apart,  and  I  chose  to  go 

to  what  I   thought  would  be  the  big  event.   And  I  think  if 
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I  had  gone  the  week  earlier,  it  would  have  probably  been 
better.   But  how  can  one  tell,  you  know?   They  don't  tell 
you.   I  thought,  you  know,  "I'm  really  connected  with  the 
school  and  not  so  much  with  the  theater,  now. "   I  think  I 
chose  the  wrong  event  to  go  to.   However,  it  was  an 
experience.   I  wouldn't  have  missed  it.   But,  it  became  a 
closure.   I  don't  want   to  go  back  to  the  school  again. 
GUERARD:   I  see. 

HILLS:   And  I  can't  go  back  to  the  company  again  because 
it's  not  at  The  Royal  Opera  House  anymore.   And  so,  this 
is,  I  think,  probably  why  1   got  a  little  miserable, 
because  I  saw  everything  that  I  had  built  really  closing. 
And,  you  know,  the  people  that  J  taught  who've  now  got  the 
high  executive  positions,  they'll   be  retiring  soon.   The 
Royal  Ballet  School  principal.  Dame  Merle  Park,  has  now 
retired.   And  her  job  is  being  taken  by  a  girl  from 
Australia,  whom  I'd  never  heard  of.   You  know,  so  going 
back  is--  They  say  you  can  never  go  back,  so  I  suppose 
that's  how  it  is. 

GUERARD:   Well,  it ' s  a  whole  generation  that's  passed  by. 
HILLS:   Yes. 
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GUERARD:   Also,  it  must  be  a  very  strange  feeling  that 
it's  the  house  you  grew  up  in  and  the  house  isn't  there 
anymore . 

HILLS:    Yes!   No,  exactly.   And,  of  course,  Stanley 
Holden's  studio  closing  down  was  quite  a  trauma,  even 
though  I  am  still  teaching  some  of  the  same  people.   All 
in  one  year,  there  was  a  lot  of  stuff   that  finished. 
GUERARD:   Yes.   And  Stanley  was  somebody  who  came  from 
England. 

HILLS:   Yes.   We  had  known  each  other  since  we  were 
sixteen,  you  know. 

GUERARD:   Right.   And  you  were  there  for  how  many  years? 
HILLS:   The  studio  on  Pico?   From  January  '72  until  May 
'97.   So,  twenty-five  years.   That's  a  long  time. 
GUERARD:   It  is.   [laughs] 

HILLS:   But  he  says  the  same  thing;  that  his  classes,  in 
the  studio  he's  taken,  are  smaller.   Where  he  used  to  have 
a  lot  of  professional  dancers  who  were  dancing  in  shows  in 
Los  Angeles  would  come  to  his  class,  they  don't  come 
anymore  because  they  take  their  company  class,  which  is 
free,  and  they  can't  afford  to  take  other  classes.   And 
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so,  he  says  his  classes,  also,  are  getting  smaller  and 
smaller. 

And  he  has  an  enormous  rent  to  pay,  which  I  don't. 
I'm  on  a  salary,  which  is  really  why  I  wanted  to  go 
somewhere  other  than  paying  rent  for  the  studio.   Because 
if  you're  paying,  you  know,  seventy- five  dollars  rent  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  plus  thirty  dollars  for  a  pianist,  and 
people  are  paying  ten  dollars  a  class  and  grumbling  about 
it,  you've  got  to  have  a  lot  of  people  in  that  class 
before  you  make  a  cent . 

GUERARD:   Oh,  you  have  to.   It's  a  tremendous  burden, 
HILLS:   And  then  you've  got  insurance  and  all  the  other 
things,  you  know. 
GUERARD:   Mm  hmm. 

HILLS:   Awful.   So,  I  wouldn't  recommend  anybody  became  a 
ballet  teacher,  either.   [laughter] 
GUERARD:   It's  not  an  easy  path,  is  it? 

HILLS:   It's  not.   No,  it  never  has  paid  well,  but  now, 
it's  really  right   at  rock  bottom.   But  it  will  revive. 
Genie!   [laughs] 
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GUERARD:   It  will.   It  will.   It  will.   [pause]   I'm  just 

wondering  if  you  might  look  forward  to  doing  some  other 

things . 

HILLS:   Everybody  says  this.   They  say,  you  know,  "If  you 

stop,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"   And  I  think  I'd  probably 

like  to  find  out  what  it's  like  to  be  all  the  other   women 

in  the  world  who  don't  go  out  to  work,  who  do   stay  at  home 

and  garden  and  cook  and  all  those  sort  of  things.   I'd 

probably  hate  it  after  a  month,  but  I  would  like   to  give 

it  a  try.   Because  I  never   have  not   worked. 

GUERARD:   That's  true.   It's  true.   From--  How  old  were 

you  when--? 

HILLS:   Four.   [laughter] 

HILLS:   It's  been  a  long  time.   And  I  may- -probably 

would- -hate  the  way  the  other  people  live,  but  I'd  like  to 

give  it  a  little  try.   And  maybe  I'll  do  volunteering  in 

something  or  other.   Who  knows  what. 

GUERARD:   Well,  I  know  you  won't  stop.   You  won't  just 

stop  working.   You'll  be  working,  somehow. 

HILLS:   Everybody  says  this.   [laughs]   We'll  see.   A 

little  "r  and  r"  might  be  quite  nice. 
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GUERARD:   I  think  so.   Yes. 

HILLS:   But  when,  who  knows?   A  year,  two  years,  next 

week?   I  haven't  the  faintest  idea. 

GUERARD:   Well,  you've  hit  sort  of  a  landmark  in  your 

life. 

HILLS:   Well,  I  guess.   I  had  that  wonderful  birthday 

party  they  gave  me  when  I  was  seventy,  which  was  just  so 

exciting.   And  a  lot  of  people  came  back  for  that  who 

don't  dance  anymore,  you  know.   And  it  was  very 

flattering.   I  had  a  lovely  time. 

GUERARD:   Probably  a  lot  of  people  much  younger  than 

seventy  who  don ' t  dance  anymore . 

HILLS:   Yes,  I  think  I  was  probably  close  to  the  oldest 

there.   [laughs] 

GUERARD:   And  Still  dancing  and  still  teaching. 

HILLS:   Yes,  yes.   [pause]   So,  we  shall  just  see.   And 

this  tape  would  not  know.   But  you  can  write  it  in  one 

day. 

GUERARD:   Yes.   [laughter]   Well,  you  know,  it's  getting 

to  be  sort  of  like  old  times,  sitting  in  these  chairs,  so 

you  never  know  when  we  might  be  here  again. 
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HILLS:   Mm  hmm.   But  you'll  have  to  get  this  done.  Genie. 

I  mean,  one  day  it's  going  to  finish. 

GUERARD:   Yes,  it  is.   It  is,  soon.   And  on  that  note,  I 

really  have  to  thank  you,  once  again,  for  sharing  all  your 

experiences  and  your  thoughts  with  me  and  also  with  those 

people  who  are  going  to  be  reading  this  oral  history. 

HILLS:   But  I  have  to  thank  you,  because  if  you  hadn't 

suggested  it,  I  wouldn't  have  done  it.   I'm  a  very  lazy 

person  as  far  as  getting  myself  to  do  things  and  I  have 

you  to  thank  for  getting  me  in  there  and  doing  it.   Thank 

you  very  much.  Genie. 

GUERARD:   Oh,  well,  you're  welcome.   So,  are  there  any 

other  thoughts  that  you've  been  having  or  anything  you 

would  like  to  add  to  this? 

HILLS:   No,  I've  been  sitting  in  the  car  these  last  few 

weeks  thinking  what  do  I  need  to  round  off  and  I  can't 

think  of  anything  else.   That's  it. 

GUERARD:   Okay.   Well,  thank  you,  once  again,  for  this 

wonderfully  rich   experience. 

HILLS:   Thank  you. 
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